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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Victor RieseL, the victim of one of the most savage in- 
cidents in New York’s memory, spent more than a decade in 
the offices of THe New Leaper. He worked his way through 
CCNY in our business offices, and then, from 1937 to 1941, 
started on the trail of journalistic exposés that led him to 
national fame as a_ syndicated 
columnist. Although threatened 
many times by numerous ele- 
ments, never had he even come 
close to the sulfuric-acid attack 
that last week scarred his face 
and imperiled his vision. 

In the years Vic Riesel served 
Tue New Leaper as assistant edi- 
tor and managing editor, he cov- 
ered all manner of subjects, under 
a variety of pseudonyms as well 
as his own name. In those days, 
THe New Leaper was still in 
newspaper format, and Riesel was 
a one-man city desk, cable desk 
and staff of foreign correspondents. He was equally at home 
exposing war profiteers in Detroit and Communist ma- 
chinations behind the Loyalist lines in Spain. 

But it was as a labor reporter that Riesel made his mark 
on a broader public. In special news reports and in the 
column, “Heard on the Left,” which he originated, Riesel 
replaced the dry-as-dust sociological treatment of labor with 
the journalistic pyrotechnics of a Walter Winchell. This 
new approach aroused both praise and criticism, which we 
will not judge here; certainly it aroused attention, which 
for better or worse is the guiding principle of present-day 
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U.S. mass journalism. Thus, it was no surprise when in 
1941 Riesel was hired by the New York Post as chief labor 
reporter and, a few years later, was nationally syndicated by 
Post-Hall. When the Post entered its Wallaceite orientation, 
T. O. Thackrey dropped the column, but it was quickly 
picked up by the Daily Mirror. 

Through all these shifts in outlets, Riesel retained one 
quality: the willingness, even eagerness, to strike out at 
political and social racketeers, no matter how powerful or 
temporarily respectable. Gangsters, whether of the GPU 
or ILA variety, inevitably evoked his best efforts. He had 
been conferring with a U.S. attorney on labor racketeering 
in Long Island the week he was attacked. And, the night of 
the attack, his radio guests were two members of the anti- 
gangland group in the threatened union. Whether this or 
some private madness provoked the brutal attack will be seen 
when the police solve the crime. Meanwhile, all who have 
known Vic Riesel not only wish him a safe recovery, but pray 
that whatever criminal elements caused him this agony are 
speedily exposed, uprooted and destroyed. 

CorrEcTION: In discussing the Fifth Amendment last 
week, we mentioned the names of several recent commenta- 
tors on that amendment whose works Sidney Hook will dis- 
cuss in his coming series. Among these, we mentioned 
“Erwin Griswold of Yale.” We meant, of course, Dean Erwin 
Griswold of Harvard Law School, author of The Fifth 
Amendment Today, not President A. Whitney Griswold of 
Yale. Professor Hook also informs us that he will discuss, 
in addition to the works mentioned last week, the comments 
on the Fifth Amendment made by C. Dickerman Williams, 
New York attorney who formerly served in the Justice 
Department. 
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Germany 


Because the parties now gaining strength are 


as democratic as his, we need not fear 


Without Adenauer 


By Otto Kirchheimer 


ERMANY’S domestic politics is headline news. The 
G most stable European government combination, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s seven-year-old alliance 
with the Free Democratic party (FDP). has been 
dissolved. Newspapers speculate on the possible demise 
of the Adenauer regime. Some correspondents allege 
that its overthrow is being engineered by Soviet Am- 
hassador Zorin. Highly deplorable repercussions are 
expected to affect the fortunes of U. S. foreign policy. 

This concern is understandable, but unjustified. The 
present government’s longevity, as well as its skilful 
propaganda both here and in Germany, have led many 
people to view it as the only democratic and Western- 
oriented regime possible or viable in _ present-day 
Germany. But this political myth bears little relation 
to political reality. 

Paradoxically enough, the very success of Adenauer’s 
economic policies has helped make his regime expend- 
able. When Adenauer started out, in 1949, both his 
economic and his foreign policies were hotly contested. 
Seven years later, the economic situation is no longer 
a major party issue. The slogan of the Opposition, “As 
much freedom as possible and as much interference as 
necessary,” is actually practiced by a government now 
engaged in putting some brakes on what is officially 
called “‘an overheated boom.” 

In the foreign-policy field, the Opposition had started 
out by rejecting the Government’s policy of Western 
integration and rearmament. Now, after having slugged 
it out for half a decade, both have become weary of their 
previous doctrines. Adenauer’s memory invariably fails 
when he is reminded of his initial attempts to sell re- 
armament as the only way to make the USSR disgorge 
East Germany. Social Democratic rejection of rearma- 
ment has been whittled down to token opposition. While 
Voting against the introduction of the army scheme, the 
Social Democrats (SPD) do provide the constitutional 








Orro KiRCHHEIMER is a veteran observer of German poli- 
tes who served in the State Department for many years 
and now teaches at the New School’s graduate faculty. 
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majority for spelling out how the army is to be run. 
Moreover, they have become loyal backers of Western 
integration plans, whereas Adenauer’s industrial sup- 
porters show more interest in Asian and South American 
markets than in the Luxembourg organization’s feeble 
attempts at creating a European market. 

Never before has there been so broad an area of 
agreement as to which policies should be emphasized 
and which should be put into cold storage. Never before 
were German political institutions so widely accepted— 
without enthusiasm but also without enmity. And never 
was the interplay of various groups in the legislative 
field more harmonious than it is at the present juncture 
of German politics. 

While the major parties outdo each other in prom- 
ising more and better social insurance (this makes good 
campaign material for the 1957 elections), they are in 
agreement on many of the issues involved. If the pro- 
gram of the two largest parties, Adenauer’s Christian 
Democratic Union (CDU) and the SPD, were put in 
operation, the retired worker would draw a_ pension 
equal to two-thirds of his wage under an inflation-proof 
arrangement. However, the parties propose, and Dr. 
Fritz Schaffer, Federal Minister of Finance, disposes. 

The parties have likewise shown a high degree of 
common zeal in the selection of officers for the new 
army. Although Herr Adenauer and his hapless Minister 
of Defense eagerly tried to bully the Officers’ Selection 
Committee into clearing for permanent appointments 
some of the more problematic incumbents in the Defense 
Ministry, the Committee held its ground and refused tu 
rubberstamp the Ministry’s roster. 

The gradual fading of old issues and alignments is 
further borne out by the concerted moves of the SPD and 
the FDP to clip the wings of the Adenauer administra- 
tion. Cooperation between these two groups—one cater- 
ing to Protestant professional elements, civil servants and 
industrialists, the other representing the interests of 
the workers and small fry in Government and private 
employment—is a relative novelty in German politics. 
That it has come to pass means two things. First, some- 





thing akin to general contentment has emerged in eco- 
nomic life, indicating the absence of major class strife 
and militancy; for the first time in half a century, politi- 
cal considerations begin to override the perennial clash 
of group interests, in which the SPD and the FDP used 
to represent opposite poles. Secondly, the two enemy 
parties are in common rebellion against the Adenauer 
regime's persistent efforts to perpetuate its power through 
control of Government jobs and electoral manipulation. 
In 1954, a similar situation in Bavaria gave birth to an 
incongruous coalition of all secondary political group- 
ings which ousted the CDU’s Bavarian affiliate from the 
state government. 

Disregarding this warning, Adenauer persevered in 
his tactics. In 1955, he split the dwindling Refugee party 
(BHE). promising its most prominent members con- 
tinued Cabinet tenure and safe election districts for 
1957. Through February 1956, a similar squeeze-play 
was applied to the FDP, the only remaining important 
middle-class group outside the CDU camp. The present 
election system, essentially built on proportional repre- 
sentation, was to be modified by drastically weakening 
its proportional features. The new system was not only 
calculated to weaken the chances of the Social Democrats: 
it also aimed at putting all smaller middle-class groups 
at the mercy of the CDU. Few independents would have 
had a chance to survive at the 1957 elections. 

This Government design proved the straw which broke 
the camel’s back. The Free Democrats firmly declined 
Adenauer’s offer to become a permanent satellite and, 
distrusting his promise to drop the electoral reform, 
turned the tables on him. They are actively negotiating 
with the SPD in all states now governed by CDU-FDP 
coalitions—with the ultimate goal of switching alliances. 
So far, the FDP has succeeded in North-Rhine-West- 
phalia. the one state where the portents were most dis- 
couraging. Should it succeed in just one more state, e.g., 
Lower Saxony or Hamburg, Adenauer will have lost his 
majority in the Bundesrat, the legislature’s upper house. 

His revenge has been swift. Following last year’s 
precedent, Adenauer has broken up the FDP’s Parlia- 
mentary delegation. The FDP’s four Cabinet members, 
accompanied by some 10 other legislators. walked out of 
the party’s group in the Federal Diet. They can hardly 
be re-elected in 1957 unless it is under CDU auspices. 
For the moment, however, this weakens the FDP’s 
Parliamentary position. The Chancellor will control a 
margin of 40 to 45 votes for the duration of the term, 
and a two-thirds majority will hardly be required, what 
with the army legislation out of the way. Possible 
vetoes in the upper chamber, however, might cause 


anguish and delay. 

Can Adenauer go beyond this short-range “punish- 
ment” of the FDP? With or without changes in the 
election system, can he perpetuate the CDU’s majority 
position and build around it a nucleus of satellite parties 








which, under other names, would provide the CDU with 
sufficient electoral support in Protestant regions? It 
would seem doubtful. Internal CDU developments re. 
cently have shown growing sympathy for that group 
which favors cooperation with the Social Democrats, 
even to the extent of giving the SPD Cabinet status. 

Adenauer himself, unofficial German propaganda, and 
some U. S. foreign-policy operators maintain that only 
continuation of the Adenauer-type government can meet 
the needs of the Western alliance and that its fall would 
spell defeat for Western policy and strategy. Here, too, 
appearances must not be mistaken for reality. 

For purely tactical reasons, FDP leader Thomas Dehler 
has always laid great stress on foreign-policy concepts 
of his own. So has Erich Ollenhauer, leader of the SDP. 
Both have been playing up the urgency of negotiations 
with the USSR; off and on, the SPD has been talking 
about an all-embracing European security system. Neither 
the FDP nor the SPD, however, has left any doubt that 
it considers democratic freedom the precondition of any 
arrangement for German reunification. There remains, 
nevertheless, the problem of neutralization vs. freedom of 
alliances for a unified Germany. 

Again, the carefully rehearsed opinion than an Aden- 
auer cabinet would from the very outset reject demo- 
cratic reunification under a neutralization scheme. where: 
as a less reliable government could be lured by the USSR 
into accepting it, has only simplicity to recommend it. 
No German cabinet, whatever its composition, would be 
in a position to reject outright such an offer made in 
good faith. Whether the U. S. was prepared to keep 
troops and equipment elsewhere in Europe would matter 
a great deal. Whether the United States and Great Britain 
were willing to render assistance in a number of speci- 
fied instances would be equally important. As long as this 
has not been settled, and as long as there is no certainty 
about the future trend of Soviet domestic developments, 
it is audacious indeed to predict the various ministers’ 
and parties’ attitudes toward situations which may arise 
in the next half-dozen years. 

While Adenauer, ably seconded by official American 
opinion, feigns concern over the reliability of future 
German cabinets in regard to a hypothetical unity offer 
from Moscow, a majority of Germans have long been 
convinced that no such offer may be expected in the 
foreseeable future. The very success of West German 
reconstruction, which makes it unlikely that a democratic 
and unified Germany would ever be willing to sever 
its close ties with the West, has made it hard to believe 
that the USSR might choose this venture. 

Germans are very much mindful of the dilemma. With 
the onrush of the hydrogen age, the concept of American 
help in pushing the USSR back has vanished from the 
German horizon. Similarly, no one believes any mor? 
that the USSR would release East Germany in order 
to penetrate and take over the rest of the country. Asa 
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BULGANIN AND ADENAUER: PREDICTIONS ARE RISKY 


consequence, day-dreaming about reunification occa- 
sionally takes the place of rational thinking. Sometimes, 
hooks like Starlinger’s Grenzen der Sowjetmacht are 
taken seriously just because they assure the reader that 
reunification may come in the remote future as a by- 
product of conflict between the Soviet Union and China. 

Speculations of this type have no bearing on political 
reality. And, assuredly, the degree of probability in- 
herent in them has nothing to do with which parties 
occupy the Bonn ministries. Future German foreign- 
policy decisions will not depend on whether the Aden- 
auer Cabinet remains in power or is replaced by a 
government based on the budding SPD-FDP alliance. 
Germany’s course will hinge on the relative military 
and overall strength of the various powers and, to quite 
some extent, on the record of Soviet performance in 
the years to come. 

This provides no immediate answer to the rearmament 
problem. Must the Adenauer Government be continued 
in order to insure a proper level of German rearmament? 
Rearmament has had an odd history. In its initial 
phase, in the early 1950s, it was designed to redress 
the Western balance of manpower, which had proved 
inadequate in the Korean crisis. By the time it started 
to take administrative shape in 1955, the Germans on 
whose idle hands the planners had counted were fully 
occupied with their private affairs. Previous service 
applications that had been submitted under different eco- 
nomic circumstances were withdrawn. Some _ protest 
was voiced against rearmament as a matter of principle. 
And the majority of the people showed little interest one 
Way or another in the country’s new military efforts. 

A thoughtful minority raised doubts as to the extent 
to which a German army could serve a useful purpose 
under conditions of hydrogen equilibrium. Others 
worried about the effects of rearmament on an economy 
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undergoing an “overheated boom.” By and large, the 
lesser evil seems to be to space the program over a longer 
period of time than had been planned and to keep ex- 
penditures strictly within the 9-billion-mark limit set by 
the Federal Minister of Finance. The supporting argu- 
ment is that this price, however meaningless and dis- 
tasteful, must be paid for continued U. S. protection, 
which most Germans still regard as necessary and worth- 
while. There the matter rests now. 

To some extent, this quixotic reaction, and the visibly 
narrow basis for consent, were inevitable. So long as 
chances for an agreed ban on nuclear weapons remain 
slim, Europeans logically suspect that eventually such 
weapons will be used. In the worst case—war on Euro- 
pean soil—the Continent will be obliterated. In the 
second-worst case—war on and over non-European 
territory—the victor will take over, irrespective of what 
conventional arms European armies possess. Why, then, 
hurry to build a new military establishment? 

Of course, if there were an effectively enforced ban 
on nuclear weapons, or if the belief prevailed that nu- 
clear weapons would not be used, the situation would 
be different. Then German troops with conventional 
weapons would have an important function in shifting 
the global manpower balance in favor of the West. 

Another, less hypothetical train of thought, however. 
makes the issue of German rearmament appear less 
obsolete. By 1960, when the German army will be an 
effective force, secondary powers may have built up the 
capacity to develop nuclear arms and a stockpile large 
enough to nullify the monopoly now held by the super- 
powers. Within the resulting multi-power system. new 
political combinations could emerge which might unfreeze 
the German situation. Should this come to pass, the army 
would serve a West German government as a welcome 
tool for assuming the status of a medium-sized power 
capable of forging and defining its own alliances. 

If these possibilities were better understood in Ger- 
many, the building of an army might lose the appearance 
of a ceremonial sacrifice on the altar of the German- 
American alliance. Then, too, it would be obvious that 
the value of German rearmament as a possible element 
in the world balance of the 1960s is not predicated on the 
Adenauer Cabinet’s continuance in office in the mid- 
1950s. If the ultimate effectiveness of German rearma- 
ment hinges at all on intra-German political alignments, 
the only thing it will require will be a government 
resting on a broad popular basis and equipped to cope 
with the dangerous and multiple contingencies it will 
encounter. To acquire this stature, it will need the 
confidence of the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion, which a 40-per-cent segment of the popular vote 
fails to provide, and sufficient respect from the outside 
democratic world not to be shaken by a change in the 
person of the Federal Chancellor or the makeup of the 
Government coalition. 
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HE COMMUNIST headquarters in 
New York is only a few doors 
from where I live. On the ground 
floor, they have a bookstore in whose 
window the works of Karl Marx and 
numerous volumes dealing with the 
American Negro are constantly on 
view. In all the years that I have 
been passing this store, I have never 
seen a customer go in or come out. 
And when, occasionally, I enter to 
inquire about something, the person 
in charge seems surprised to see me. 
The other day, when I ventured 
in to get some back numbers of the 
Daily Worker, 1 was told to go to the 
12th Street entrance and take the 
elevator to the eighth floor, which 
houses the offices of the Communist 
journal, There I was treated with 
the utmost courtesy and soon ob- 
tained the copies which I sought. But 
during the whole of my visit to the 
building I was astonished by the evi- 
dences of poverty. The structure 
itself and everything in it is old, 
rickety, played out. It took a positive 
effort of will to keep from making a 
contribution to the establishment. 

I should not have been surprised 
by all this. I am told that the Daily 
Worker has a total circulation of 
5.000. (About a quarter or a fifth of 
the copies produced, by the way. are 
said to go to Government agencies or 
to persons like me who are interested 
in keeping track of Communist activi- 
ties.) John Gates, the editor, has 
stated publicly that the annual deficit 
approaches $200,000. There is no 
reason to doubt this assertion. The 
readers of the Communist press are 
forever being belabored with requests 
for money. The party faithful are 


constantly exhorted to get on the 
job, to ring doorbells, to persuade 
their shopmates, to gather in dona- 
tions and secure subscribers. They 
are reminded that the fate of the 
paper, of the party, of the working 
class depends on their efforts. 

The point I am making is that for 
years the Daily Worker has just 
about managed to continue publica- 
tion. Its circulation has been steadily 
declining, and to a constantly in- 
creasing extent it has been living on 
charity. Hardly a newsstand carries 
it. If you ask for it at one which does 
carry it, the dealer will produce it 
from some hidden corner as if he 
were carrying on a bootleg business. 
The paper has long been about as far 
down as it can be. 

And then, when it was at its lowest 
ebb, a flash of good fortune put it 
back on its feet. The deus ex machina 
for the salvation of American Com- 
munist journalism was none other 
than the Government of the United 
States—or, at least, a man who is 
supposed to be in the service of the 
Government. Donald R. Moysey is 
District Director of Internal Revenue 
for lower Manhattan. Apparently, no 
one else accepts any responsibility 
for the piece of good fortune which 
lightened the burdens of the 12th 
Street journalists. On March 27 at 
1 p.M., United States Treasury agents 
suddenly appeared at the Daily 
Worker offices, halted all operations, 
padlocked the place, searched the 
safes and found $48. Mr. Moysey. 
through his agents, presented tax 
liens charging that the paper owes 
$46,049 in back income taxes for 
1951, 1952 and 1953. It was freely 


By William E. Bohn 


Treasury Raid Is Shot in the Arm 
For Dull, Moribund ‘Daily Worker’ 


admitted that this figure was nothing 
but a guess. The Treasury agents do 
not pretend to know what the income 
of the Daily Worker is or whether 
it actually owes any back taxes. 

The attack by tax agents furnished 
just the sort of sunshine under which 
the Communist comrades are trained 
to make hay. Though padlocks kept 
them from their regular offices on the 
eighth floor of their building, they 
managed to make do with the tools 
of the Communist Fretheit on the 
seventh floor. The next day. their 
front page blazed with an enormous 
headline: “Our Office Seized—Here 
We Are.” The day after, they pro- 
claimed to the world: “Raid Back- 
fires; T-Men on Carpet.” The paper 
which had been dying of dullness 
was suddenly bursting with excite- 
ment and hope. An Emergency Com- 
mittee for a Free Press was organized. 
The Civil Liberties Union issued a 
statement. Nearly everybody is 
against this sort of thing: Govern 
ment agents appearing. 
stopping a paper, padlocking offices. 

Donald R. Moysey has had his 
picture in the papers; in fact, he has 
been treated to a full-length biog: 
raphy. But money, which he pretends 
to be seeking, is something he will 
not find at 35 East 12th Street, for 
the simple reason that there is none 
there. In the meantime, it is time for 
this administration to pull _ itself 
together. Disjointed, 
things like this are constantly hap- 
pening. There are too many of these 
Moyseys about, too many people it 
the Government who haven't the 
faintest idea of what Communism is 
or how to deal with it. 
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By Mark Vishniak 


STALIN 
MURDERED? 


Are collective leaders bound by collective guilt? 


oTH Nikita Khrushchev and the 

Soviet “collective leadership” 
emerge in a new light from the secret 
session of the Communist Party 
Congress. Here, for the first time, 
Khrushchev publicly labeled Stalin 
during his last 20 years as a killer, 
responsible for the death of the Red 
Army’s top commanders and some 
5,000 officers, without trial; a traitor 
to the Soviet state, who saw fit to dis- 
regard warnings from London, Wash- 
ington and his own military attaché 
in Berlin regarding the coming Nazi 
attack in 1941; a coward, who left 
the defense of Moscow to Marshals 
Zhukov, Konev and Rokossovsky, al- 
though he appropriated their victory 
laurels. In addition, Khrushchev 
charged that Stalin had executed 
hundreds of innocents and that he 
was implicated in the 1934 murder 
of Sergei Kirov, Leningrad Party 
chief; that he created an atmosphere 
of fear even among his closest com- 
rades-in-arms; that he was a sadist, 
delighting in the torture even of 
little children; that he took care to 
see that his victims were not per- 
mitted the escape of suicide; and 
finally that, suffering from a “plot 
psychosis,” he was preparing a new 
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great purge of Voroshilov, Molotov, 
etc. 

None of this was news to the anti- 
Communist world or to the peoples 
held in subjugation by the Com- 
munist party. What was unexpected 
was Khrushchev’s toppling, before a 
meeting of 1,355 Stalinists, of the 
demigod they had worshipped for 20 
years. 

What was the aim of Khrushchev 
and his cohorts in disclosing the 
long-kept secrets of the Kremlin? 
Political analysts are matching wits 
for the answer. Thoy try to find 
explanations in the intra-Party strug- 
gle, the increased role of the Army, 
Marshal Zhukov’s greater influence, 
the new approach in Moscow’s 
foreign policy—its “peaceful” eco- 
nomic competition and its bid for 
greater international “respectability.” 

My own view cannot yet be proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt, but it 
is backed by formidable evidence. 1 
believe that Stalin was killed by his 
closest associates. 

Immediately after his death, Franz 
Borkenau was among those who sug- 
gested that Stalin’s comrades “helped” 
him to die. Evidence in support 
of this supposition was the myster- 
ious disappearance of Stalin’s chef 
du cabinet, Alexander N. Poskreby- 
shev, and the sudden deaths of Major 





Kosynkin of the 
Kremlin Guard and of Mitin, a 
“worker” in the Party Central Com- 
mittee. [See also “How Did Stalin 
Die?” by Boris I. Nicolaevsky, NL, 
April 20, 1953—Ep.] 

On March 7, 1953, two days after 


General Peter 


Stalin’s death was officially an- 
nounced, the Hartford Courant pub- 
lished a letter postmarked Helsinki, 
Finland, March 3, which had been 
addressed to a “reputable authority” 
on Soviet affairs (whose name was 
withheld because of relatives still 
living in Russia). The letter spoke 
of Stalin’s death by assassination. 
The mailing date coincided with the 
first Kremlin 
Stalin’s “illness.” 
Recently, on March 23, 1956, 
Joseph Newman, former Moscow 
correspondent of the Herald Tribune, 
wrote that Khrushchev’s Congress 
speech “supports the view held by 
[Newman] and by other former 
correspondents in Moscow—that the 
Soviet dictator was murdered by his 


announcement of 


associates and did not die a natural 
death, as claimed in the official 
communiqués.” And, a few days 
later, in the London Observer, 
Edward Crankshaw answered the cry 
raised in the hall during Khrush- 
chev’s confession, “Why didn’t you 
kill him?” with a comment: “Per- 





haps one day, when they feel still 
more sure of themselves, Mr. Khrush- 
chev and his friends will admit that 
this was what they did.” 

What correspondents felt by intu- 
ition can now be rationally recon- 
structed on the basis of facts brought 
to light in Khrushchev’s address. 

If Stalin was killed by his associ- 
ates, in all probability Lavrenti 
Beria, the head of the police appa- 
ratus, directed and performed the 
operation. And if Beria was the 
chief protagonist, then the junta had 
an additional reason to rid them- 
selves of him as quickly as possible. 
Such a procedure would be fully in 
keeping with Bolshevik tradition. 
After the Tsar and his family were 
assassinated in July 1918, all the 
assassins either were exterminated or 
disappeared. When it came time for 
Yagoda, the famed hatchet man met 
a similar fate at the hands of Yezhov. 
who in turn was conveniently elimi- 
nated by Beria. 

Mutual responsibility in murder 
produced the “collective leadership.” 
The members of Stalin’s old Polit- 
buro were shackled together. For 
three years, they debated what to do 
about the Stalin “myth”; divergence 
of opinion made action impossible. 
On December 21, 1954, Stalin’s 75th 
birthday 
opportunity to show their respectful 
devotion to the late dictator) was 
scarcely mentioned. The following 
vear, a little more fuss was made, but 
it was clear that the comrades sti!] 


(certainly an exceptional 


had not made up their minds what 
to do about their old boss. January 
23, 1956, was the last time Stalin’s 
name appeared in Pravda; the old 
leader was now thoroughly in dis- 
grace. Khrushchev opened the 20th 
Party Congress, the first without 
Stalin, by a speech referring only 
once to Stalin, and that in the same 
breath with Klement Gottwald and 
Kyushi Tokuda. Anastas Mikoyan 
launched the full-scale attack against 
Stalin; then Khrushchev carried the 
ball with his startling revelations. 
Why did the Soviet clique decide 


to lay its cards on the table at this 


time? And why did Khrushchev 
shoulder the unpleasant task of con- 
fessing Stalin’s sins? 
In all probability, 
himself volunteered for the assign- 
ment, realizing that if anyone else 
took up the onerous responsibility 
it would be interpreted as an attack 


Khrushchev 


against the present leadership and, 
first of all, against the position of the 
Party First Secretary. Khrushchev 


must have preferred to appear before 


the comrade delegates of the 20th 





MIKOYAN: PUBLICATION DELAYED 


Congress as the frank, honest and 
sincere exponent of a “new order.” 
confessing the crimes and blunders 
of the Stalin days in order to win 
confidence and support for himself 
for the future. (Malenkov remarked, 
while visiting Sir Anthony Eden: 
“The past is not always the same 
as the future.” ) 

Igor Gouzenko, in the Pittsburgh 
Press of March 28, offers an ex- 
planation similar to that of Franz 
Borkenau in THE New LeapberR of 
April 2. Mikoyan provoked Khrush- 
chev, says Gouzenko. Mikoyan in his 
speech declared that Stanislav Kossi- 
or, former Communist Party Secre- 
tary in the Ukraine, had been wrong- 
of the 
people; it was Khrushchev who re- 
placed Kossior. 

“Mikoyan’s speech was not pub- 


ly proclaimed an enemy 


lished for 48 hours by the Moscow 
press,” says Gouzenko. “Obviously, 
Khrushchev was arguing against its 
publication. Failing to prevent this, 
he decided to take the initiative in his 
own hands and, instead of being the 
accused, became the prosecutor him- 
self. Hence his sensational speech.” 

Khrushchev’s confessions were met 
with significant exclamations from 
his audience: “Why did you tolerate 
him so long? ... Why didn’t you 
kill him? . . .” These outcries were 
most unusual. According to firmly 
established precedent, delegates never 
disagree with the leadership. Were 
these exclamations of indignation 
prearranged in order to justify the 
dethronement of Stalin? 

If so. if it is only a matter of time 
before the whole truth will out and 
Khrushchev, Malenkov, Mikoyan and 
Co. are revealed as Stalin’s assassins. 
then they will be able to say: “Of 
course we were afraid of the tyrant. 
we discovered his crimes belatedly. 
but finally we were 
enough to unmask him.” 
assert that they were driven to this 


courageous 
They may 


act not only for their own self-preser- 
vation, to escape a new purge, but 
for the good of the country. They 
may even seek a place in history as 
the “Men of March 5,” just as the 
unsuccessful anti-Hitler plotters led 
by Count Klaus von Stauffenberg are 
known as the “Men of July 20.” 
The “Men of March 5” have their 
predecessors in Russian history. 
Paul I, Tsar of all the Russias, was 
murdered on March 11, 1801. as a 
result of a successful plot carried oul 
by the highest noblemen of the court 
with the indirect participation of his 
successor, Alexander I. 
Russian historians later named this 


son and 


group of assassins the “Men of 
March 11.” 

The Great Soviet Encyclopedia 
(Vol. 43, 1939) describes the “wilful 
and unreasonable” Tsar in the fol- 
lowing terms: “By means of a cruel 
military-police dictatorship, Paul 
strove to strengthen the autocracy 
in every way. .. . Being afraid of 
political schemes against himself, 
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Paul aimed, first of all, at reinforcing 
the autocratic power. ‘I am 
the law for you,’ he said to his 
courtiers. . . . He brought under his 
control all central governmental in- 
stitutions. . . . An unrestrained and 
relentless struggle was waged against 
‘revolutionary infection’; secret po- 
litical persecution was intensified; a 
severe censorship was established and 
the import of foreign books for- 
bidden.” 

It is naive to suggest that the 
USSR is about to collapse. Never- 


theless, Khrushchev’s revelations are 
having and will continue to have a 
tremendous moral effect, shocking 
both Russia and the outside world. 

When Frank Coniff asked Mikoyan 
in Karachi (March 23) how such a 
bitter attack could be made on Stalin, 
Mikoyan slyly answered: “There 
should be nothing unexpected in that. 
It is a form of Communist self- 
criticism . . . in perspective. What 
we are trying to show the Russian 
people is the true role played by 
Stalin.” 


Moscow is now attempting to play 
down the Khrushchev confessions, at- 
tributing them only to a “vigorous 
struggle against the cult of the in- 
dividual and its consequences” 
(Pravda, March 28). This is com- 
prehensible, but ridiculous. If the 
Communists remembered Alexis de 
Tocqueville, they would know that 
the most dangerous moment for a 
despotic regime arrives when it tries 
to revise or reform itself. For a 
totalitarian regime, this is twice as 
dangerous. 


THE TRIUMPH OF TITO 


His view of Communism is now the official Soviet view 


HE RESULTS of the 20th Soviet 

Communist Party Congress— 
which include the rehabilitation of 
Laszlo Rajk of Hungary, Traicho 
Kostov of Bulgaria and other exe- 
cuted ‘““Titoists’—mark a tremendous 
victory for Tito and the Yugoslav 
Communists. For the Soviet collec- 
tive leadership has now endorsed, in 
essence and in considerable detail, 
Tito’s stand in his revolt against Sta- 
lin. The first Communist to attack 
Stalin as a traitor to Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, Tito now has the satisfaction of 
seeing the entire Soviet bloc echo 
his thesis. Small wonder that no 
Communist party in the world has 
greeted Moscow’s new line more ju- 
bilantly than the Yugoslav. 

Nor was any Communist party less 
surprised by Moscow’s switch than 
Tito’s. It is probable that Tito had 
received assurances of an anti-Stalin 
turn as early as last spring, when 
Khrushchev, Bulganin and Mikoyan 
(the latter twice) visited Yugoslavia. 

Tito addressed a letter to the open- 
ing session of the Soviet Party Con- 
gress which began “Dear Comrades” 
and stressed that “a new era has 
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arisen not only between our two 
countries and in the relations be- 
tween other people’s democracies,” 
but among the various Communist 
parties. The new era was due, Tito 
wrote, “to the visit of your leaders 
Khrushchev, Bulganin and Mikoyan 
to our country and . . . the issuance 
of the Belgrade Declaration.” 

On March 2, Vice Premier Edvard 
Kardelj, 
hailed the results of the Congress as 
a “contribution to better understand- 
ing and friendly cooperation” be- 
tween “the socialist forces of Yugo- 
slavia and the USSR.” The 20th Con- 
gress, said Kardelj, proved “how 
correct our orientation was, in the 
new circumstances, to establish 
friendly relations and cooperation 
with the USSR and with its leading 
force, the Communist party.” 

The Yugoslav press has carefully 
pointed out the connection between 
the joint declaration signed last 
June in Belgrade and the work of 
the Congress. The Yugoslav Com- 
munist party organ Borba empha- 
sized that Tito’s letter was read “to 
the plenum of the Congress while all 
those present stood,” that it “was 
interrupted several times by ap- 
plause,” and that its close was 


speaking in Novi Sad. 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


marked in the official record by the 
words: “Tempestuous prolonged ap- 
plause and all stand.” Borba declared 
that Khrushchev’s report to the Con- 
gress “reflected the Soviet-Yugoslav 
Declaration of June 2, 1955.” 

On March 20, Borba became the 
first newspaper to reproduce at 
length the bulk of Khrushchev’s 
speech to the secret session, in which 
he made his sensational revelations 
about Stalin. But, even the day be- 
fore, various Yugoslav organs were 
rejoicing that “Soviet Communists 
are subjecting Stalin’s personality 
and policies to concrete analysis.” A 
Yugoslav Home Service broadcast of 
March 19 declared that “the criticism 
of Stalin’s errors in foreign policy 
and in regard to international work- 
ers’ movements is already being 
felt.” This was considered a victory 
for the Yugoslav party’s “principled 
attitude, Marxist methods and truth 

. . an historic lesson for the forces 
which struggle and work for social- 
ism and peace in the world.” 

In reporting on Khrushchev’s se- 
cret speech, Borba emphasized that 
Stalin’s “mass retaliations, purges, 
trials and physical extermination 
started after 1935, at a time when 
the Trotskyist opposition had long 





been broken and when the exploiting 
classes in the country had disap- 
peared.” Thus, these measures were 
“directed against Communists, 
against tested Party cadres.” Khrush- 
chev said, according to Borba’s re- 
port, that “thousands of completely 
innocent people, who fought for so- 
-cialism, perished.” 

A major part of Borba’s report dis- 
cussed Stalin’s mistakes during the 
war, and especially his refusal to 
believe that Hitler would attack the 
Soviet Union. The atmosphere in 
which Stalin lived was epitomized by 
Khrushchev’s recollection that Stalin 
frequently greeted his colleagues 
with such remarks as “Your eyes 
seem to be averted today” and “You 
look sideways so often—why can’t 
you look me straight in the eye?” 
Borba’s report of the Khrushchev 
speech concluded by quoting the fa- 
mous testament of Lenin, warning 
Communists against the power con- 
centrated in Stalin’s hands. 

All in all, the attitude of Tito’s 
Communists was summarized by a 
recent Regional Service broadcast 
which declared: “We Yugoslavs, who 
received special recognition at the 
Congress, can only welcome this res- 
olute struggle against the ‘old’ in the 
Soviet Union and the orientation of 
the Party leadership toward the 
strengthening of socialism and peace 
in the world.” 

The Yugoslavs were particularly 
pleased by Mikoyan’s Congress 
speech, with its recognition and 
praise of the Yugoslav Communist 
revolution. It was Mikoyan who. 
shortly after last June’s Belgrade con- 
ference, returned to Yugoslavia and 
held long and fateful negotiations 
with Tito at Brioni. From_ that 
point on, Communist organizations 
throughout Yugoslavia began pre- 
paring their members for a new 
change in the Soviet Union which 
would provide the basis for major 
collaboration between the Yugoslav 
Communist party and the Soviet and 
other Communist parties throughout 
the world. 

It was at this point, too, that 


Veljko Vlahovic wrote his much-dis- 
cussed article for Kommunist advo- 
cating cooperation among the differ- 
ent Communist movements, a more 
relaxed cooperation than before 
1948 but cooperation nonetheless. 
The basic idea of the Vlahovic arti- 
cle had already been aired in a 
speech by Kardelj which I made pub- 
lic in THE New LEADER last June 13; 
Kardelj, who has never denied this 
account, outlined a policy based on 
“three centers of Communism,” in 
Moscow, Belgrade and Peking. co- 
operating in the achievement of 
world Communism. 

In another article in Kommunist, 
Vlahovic stated flatly that the 
Djilas-Dedijer case was closed for- 
ever, and insinuated that these two 
dissidents had “done what the Yugo- 
slav exiles through various Raditsas 
have done: put themselves at the 
service of the West.” 

Vlahovic’s major emphasis, how- 
ever, was on Tito’s anti-colonial pol- 
icy. He linked Tito’s visit to India 
and Burma with that of Bulganin 
and Khrushchev, noting this ap- 
proach as an important Yugoslav 
innovation in the struggle against 
Western colonialism. The Yugoslav 
press also interpreted Tito’s recent 
visits to Egypt and Ethiopia as a 
“major contribution of the new Yu- 
goslavia to the anti-colonialist strug- 
gle.” Tito and his press have bitterly 
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attacked the Baghdad Treaty, and 
Yugoslavia has been supplying Egypt 
with military aid for almost a year. 
Colonel Dushan Ziroevich of the 
Yugoslav General Staff conducted 
important talks with the Egyptian 
General Staff last year, went home to 
Belgrade, and then on to Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, where he discussed 
Czech arms deliveries to Egypt 
through Yugoslavia. Egypt now re- 
ceives military equipment through 
the Yugoslav ports of Rijeka and 
Ploche. 

Meanwhile, Yugoslavia’s relations 
with other nations of the Soviet bloc 
are being intensified. Both Red 
China and East Germany have been 
quite active in Belgrade. Yugoslav 
newspapermen have visited China, 
and Belgrade and Peking have ini- 
tialed pacts on trade and payments, 
scientific and technical collaboration, 
and exchange of information. Obsta- 
cles to fuller collaboration between 
Tito and the Eastern European satel- 
lites now seem to have been cleared 
away by their acquiescence in the 
anti-Stalin drive. 

All in all, Tito seems to be ready 
for a triumphant official visit to the 
new Moscow, a visit which cannot 
help but make new contributions to 
the destruction of the Stalin myth. 
He can say with justification that 
Titoism is Leninism today—and Sta- 
lin’s heirs will agree with him. 
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Trujillo regime is blamed for opponent's disappearance 


THE DE GALINDEZ CASE 


By Edward Grant 


r. Jesus DE GALINDEZ, author. 

lawyer, instructor at Columbia 
University, and New LEADER con- 
tributor, was last seen on the night 
of March 12. That evening, he joined 
some of his students for an after- 
class cup of coffee, received a lift as 
far as Columbus Circle on his way 
to his apartment at 30 Fifth Avenue, 
and then vanished. 

De Galindez’s disappearance came 
as a shock to his friends and associ- 
ates, but it was not a complete sur- 
prise. They knew and the police knew 
that his life was in danger. He had 
been telling them for several months 
of receiving warnings to halt work 
on his doctoral thesis, The Era of 
Trujillo. It also came as no surprise 
when a New York City Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney revealed, less than 
three weeks after the disappearance, 
that investigation indicated de Ga- 
lindez had been kidnapped and mur- 
dered by Dominican agents. 

There were good reasons why the 
Dominicans should have wanted de 
Galindez out of the way. His disser- 
tation, some 750 pages long, is a 
scholarly, documented study of the 
25-year regime of Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, dic- 
tator of the Dominican Republic. It 
traces every step in the “Era of Tru- 
jillo’—as Trujillo himself labels his 
reign—from his accession to power 
in 1930 to his present all-powerful 
status as “Benefactor of the Repub- 
lic.” De Galindez has been careful to 
point out Trujillo’s successful social 
reforms, but with equal scrupulous- 
ness he has recorded the dictator’s 
ruthlessness, including his elimina- 
tion-by-assassination of opponents. 

Only a short time ago, de Galindez 
said of his dissertation: “It contains 
neither adjectives nor invectives, but 
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only facts, facts proven by docu- 
mentary evidence.” In spite of all 
threats, he completed his damaging 
indictment of Trujillo, submitted it 
to Columbia’s history department, 
and went ahead with plans for gen- 
eral publication of the work. 

De Galindez spoke from first-hand 
knowledge. After escaping from a 
Franco concentration camp in north- 
ern Spain in 1936, he settled in the 
Dominican Republic, where he be- 
came legal adviser in the Labor De- 
partment and secretary of the mini- 
mum-wage commission. By 1946, he 
had seen all he could bear of Tru- 
jillo’s megalomania, and he fled to 
the United States. Here he became 
an outspoken critic of Trujillo. 

The silencing of de Galindez is by 
no means without precedent. On 
April 28, 1935, Sergio Bencosme, an 
opponent of the Generalissimo’s poli- 
cies, was brutally assassinated in his 
New York apartment. In December 
1950, Mauricio Baez mysteriously 
disappeared in Havana, one day after 
announcing his presentation of an 
anti-Trujillo memorandum to the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. In 
October 1952, Andres Requena was 
lured from his home on 110th Street 
in New York by a mysterious phone 
call. As he entered a tenement at 243 
Madison Street, he was shot to death. 
Requena had edited a Dominican 
opposition publication called Patria. 

In August 1955, Manuel de Jesis 
Hernandez, still another critic and 
opponent-in-exile, was murdered in 
Havana. The police investigation of 
this murder pointed so clearly to 
Dominican agents that the Govern- 
ment of Cuba protested to the Inter- 
American Peace Commission, decry- 
ing these assassinations by foreign 
agents on Cuban soil. One of de Ga- 


lindez’s last articles was an account 
of the Hernandez murder; now he 
himself has disappeared. 

Though he was strongly anti-Com- 
munist, de Galindez’s personal ef- 
forts were directed principally 
against the fascist brand of dictator- 
ship. There had been no suggestion 
of any threats from the Franco Gov- 
ernment, although de Galindez was 
an official representative in the 
United States of the Basque Govern- 
ment-in-exile. And there was abso- 
lutely nothing in his personal life, 
which was above reproach, to sug- 
gest a motive for an attempt on his 
life. A 42-year-old bachelor, he was 
popular, sociable, enjoyed dancing, 
and sometimes, to the delight of his 
friends, would sing folk songs of his 
Basque homeland. As the Assistant 
District Attorney announced: “A 
painstaking search has been conduct- 
ed for any other possible motive and 
there is none.” 

In agreement with this point of 
view is Dr. German Ornes Coiscu, 
who until recently was publisher of 
El Caribe, the Dominican Republic’s 
leading newspaper. Dr. Ornes has 
said that El Caribe, as well as other 
Dominican papers, was ordered in 
the past to publish many editorial 
attacks on de Galindez, and he fears 
that the latter has been murdered 
by Trujillo agents in this country. 
Dr. Ornes, now in New York, has 
been under police guard since re- 
ceiving threats against his own life. 

Detectives of the New York City 
Police Department are continuing 
their investigation of the de Galindez 
case. The District Attorney’s office is 
hard at work on it, and more than 
20 organizations, including the Inter- 
national League for the Rights of 
Man, have urged Attorney-General 
Brownell to speed investigation of the 
matter by Federal authorities. With 
two men already murdered on Amer- 
ican soil, and now the disappearance 
of a prominent Columbia faculty 
member, all of them critics of dicta- 
tor Trujillo, perhaps the present in- 
vestigations will expose those respon- 
sible and put an end to these crimes. 
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WHuy SOCIALISTS REJECT 
KHRUSHCHEV'S APPEAL 


By Haakon Lie 


Secretary, Norwegian Labor Party 


INCE Stalin’s death, the Communist movement has 
S been feeling its way toward new tactics. The new 
line is now fully formed and polished, and it was 
launched with great fanfare at the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

The 20th Congress heard pronouncements on a wide 
range of subjects. Many of them were significant, and 
some were startling—particularly the denunciation of 
Stalin and the discovery of injustices in Stalinist Russia, 
even though by men who had accommodated themselves 
very well to those injustices during Stalin’s lifetime. But 
the 20th Congress produced nothing that could affect the 
basic attitude of democratic Socialist parties toward 
Communist parties. 

In the period preceding the Congress, the Soviet Com- 
munist party had sent out feelers toward various of 
our parties. Toward the Austrian, British, Danish and 
Finnish Labor parties the feelers were vague. In the case 
of the Norwegian party, however, the Communists made 
very definite proposals for establishing contacts. 

The proposals were included in a memorandum which 
Nikita Khrushchev handed to the chairman of our party. 
Prime Minister Einar Gerhardsen, during the latter’s 
visit to Russia. The memorandum contained seven points. 
proposing contacts of the kind the Russian Communists 
are trying to establish all over the world, such as ex- 
changes of delegations: but altogether they would have 
meant the establishment of cooperative relations be- 
tween the Soviet Communist party and the Norwegian 
Labor party. The Labor party’s rejection of the pro- 
posals did not discourage the Russians from making 
approaches to other parties; again, they were rebuffed. 

The French Socialist party’s acceptance of an invita- 
tion to send a delegation to the Soviet Union seems to 
be the result of a chain of events which started a year 
ago, and, of course. does not mean any change in the 
attitude of the French party toward the Communist par- 
ties. The overtures to the Social Democratic parties made 
at the 20th Congress therefore mark an intensification 
of a policy which had begun earlier. 

Three ideas put forward at the 20th Congress have a 


12 


direct bearing on this policy. The first concerns forms of 
transition to socialism; the second is the open call to the 
Social Democratic parties for cooperation; and the third 
concerns the general policy of coexistence. 

Khrushchev stated that history has shown forms of 
transition to socialism other than the Soviet one. He 
said: “It is probable that the forms of transition to 
socialism will become more and more diversified. More- 
over, the implementation of these forms need not be asso- 
ciated with civil war under all circumstances.” 

Expanding on this, he said: “At the same time, the 
present situation offers the working class in a number of 
capitalist countries a real opportunity to unite the over- 
whelming majority of the people under its leadership, 
and to secure the transfer of the basic means of produc- 
tion into the hands of the people. The right-wing bour- 
geois parties and their governments suffer disaster with 
increasing frequency. In these circumstances, the work- 
ing class, by rallying around itself the toiling peasantry, 
the intelligentsia and all patriotic forces, and resolutely 
repulsing the opportunist elements who are incapable of 
giving up the policy of compromise with the capitalists 
and landlords, is in a position to defeat the reactionary 
forces opposed to the popular interest, to capture a stable 
majority in parliament, and transform the latter from an 
organ of bourgeois democracy into a genuine instrument 
of the people’s will. In such an event, this institution, tra- 
ditional in many highly developed capitalist countries, 
may become an organ of genuine democracy, democracy 
for the working people.” 

This statement is likely to create a widespread impres- 
sion that the Communists have now accepted the Social 
Democrats’ methods of transforming society—that is, the 
methods of parliamentary democracy. We must give 
equally wide publicity to the passages in the proceedings 
which show that this is not so. For Khrushchev. Mi- 
koyan and others made it absolutely clear that what they 
have in mind is using the parliamentary system to 
establish the dictatorship of the Communist party. 

Khrushchev specifically condemned reformism as 0p- 
portunism, carefully distinguishing between “the revolu- 
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JAN MASARYK: PRAGUE COUP IS MOSCOW VERSION 
OF ‘PEACEFUL TRANSITION TO SOCIALISM’ — 


tionary Marxists” and “the reformists, the opportunists.” 
Furthermore, it takes no refined knowledge of Commu- 
nist terminology to understand that the statement “to 
capture a stable majority in parliament, and transform 
the latter from an organ of bourgeois democracy into a 
genuine instrument of the people’s will” is a call for 
transforming parliamentary democracy into a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Khrushchev said further: 

“Whatever the form of transition to socialism, the 
decisive and indispensable factor is the political leader- 
ship of the working class headed by its vanguard. With- 
out this, there can be no transition to socialism.” 

Mikoyan made Soviet intentions even clearer by citing 
the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia as an example of 
peaceful transition to socialism. He said: 

“In the favorable situation which arose in Czecho- 
slovakia after the war, the socialist revolution was ful- 
filled in a peaceful way. The Communists came to power 
after having entered an alliance not only with the parties 
of the working people which were close to them, but also 
with bourgeois parties which had supported the common 
national front. The people of Czechoslovakia won vic- 
tory by a peaceful development of the revolution.” 

Similarly, Ulbricht cited East Germany as an example 
of peaceful transition “from the victory of the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution and the creation of the anti- 
fascist democratic order to the creation of the govern- 
ment of workers and peasants.” This was possible be- 
cause “after the realization in 1945 of unity of action, 
the KPD and the SPD were united, forming the Socialist 
Unity party of Germany. Unity of the working class—this 
proved to be the precondition for all successes.” 

It is clear from these and similar statements that the 
Communists’ recognition of a peaceful road to socialism 
amounts only to acknowledging a road which Commu- 
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nists have already traveled in Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Estonia and elsewhere—a road of subverting par- 
liamentary democracy and establishing dictatorship. 

Although the aim is to destroy Social Democracy. 
Khrushchev invites the Social Democratic parties to par- 
ticipate in this undertaking. This is, of course, hardly a 
new feature in Communist tactics. Khrushchev says: 

“Not a few of the misfortunes harassing the world to- 
day are due to the fact that in many countries the work- 
ing class has been split for many years and its different 
groups do not present a united front, which only plays 
into the hands of the reactionary forces. Yet today. in 
our opinion, the prospect of changing this situation is 
opening up. Life has put on the agenda many questions 
which not only demand rapprochement and cooperation 
between all workers’ parties but also create real possibili- 
ties for this cooperation. The most important of these 
problems is that of preventing a new war. If the working 
class comes out as a united, organized force and acts with 
firm resolution, there will be no war. 

“All this places an historic responsibility upon all 
leaders of the labor movement. The interests of the 
struggle for peace make it imperative to find points of 
contact and on these grounds to lay the foundations for 
cooperation, sweeping aside mutual recriminations. Here 
cooperation with those circles of the socialist movement 
which have views on the forms of transition to socialism 
differing from ours is also possible and essential. Among 
them are not a few people who are honestly mistaken on 
this question, but this is no obstacle to cooperation. 
Today, many Social Democrats stand for active struggle 
against the war danger and militarism, for closer rela- 
tions with the socialist countries, for unity of the labor 
movement. We sincerely greet these Social Democrats 
and are willing to do everything necessary to unite our 
efforts in the struggle for the noble cause of peace and 
the interests of the working people.” 

The third idea of the 20th Congress that will affect our 
political work is the emphasis on coexistence between 
countries with different social systems. 

Socialists have every reason to welcome coexistence 
between countries having different social systems. confi- 
dent in the superiority of democracy both in fulfilling the 
human need for freedom and in providing a higher 
standard of living, and therefore confident in the victory 
of democracy in an ideological struggle with dictatorship. 
But there is a danger that there will be a widespread feel- 
ing in the labor movement that clear-cut ideological and 
political separation of Social Democracy from Commu- 
nism is inconsistent with the idea of coexistence. 

The Communists apparently fear a corresponding dan- 
ger to their cadres, for Khrushchev warns against it: 

“In this connection, we cannot pass by the fact that 
some people are trying to apply the absolutely correct 
thesis of the possibility of peaceful coexistence of coun- 
tries with different social and political systems to the 
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ideological sphere. This is a harmful mistake. It does not 
at all follow from the fact that we stand for peaceful co- 
existence and economic competition with capitalism that 
the struggle against bourgeois ideology, against the sur- 
vival of capitalism in the minds of men, can be relaxed. 
Our task is tirelessly to expose bourgeois ideology, re- 
veal how inimical it is to the people, show up its reac- 
tionary nature.” 

We must be as clear as Khrushchev that coexistence on 
a governmental level does not mean ideological coexist- 
ence, and as tireless in exposing Communist dictatorship. 

I should like to call attention, too, to the articles Sam 
Watson wrote after the visit of the British Labor party 
delegation to Moscow and Peking. Sam Watson asked 
Khrushchev whether the propaganda war against the 
Social Democratic parties, among them the British 
Labor party, would come to a standstill in the period of 
peaceful coexistence. Was peaceful coexistence, he asked, 
to mean only a war without bullets and bombs? Was it 
to mean coexistence in the economic and diplomatic 
fields but a spreading of poison in the political? Khrush- 
chev answered that in this field there can never be peace- 
ful coexistence. 

The proceedings of the 20th Congress make it clear 
that we enter a period of very much intensified activity 
on the part of the Communist parties to establish united 
fronts and popular fronts. We can expect that this cam- 
paign will show an improvement over earlier ones in the 
adaptability and intelligence of its leadership, and per- 
haps also in the morale of its soldiers. The new leaders 
have dissociated themselves from the extremes of Stalin- 
ism that may have disturbed Western Communists, how- 
ever much they have tried to look the other way. Further- 
more, Khrushchev is very clever at advertising the eco- 
nomic accomplishments of Communism in a way that 
makes it seem that the era of plenty is almost at hand. 

We can assume that in the West this campaign has as 
its immediate objective not so much the winning of gov- 
ernmental power as the disruption of Western unity (al- 
though the political situation in France and Italy un- 
doubtedly has also been in the minds of the Communist 
leaders). Probably even greater importance has attached 
to developing a tactical line that will have the greatest 
possible effectiveness in India and in other underdevel- 
oped nations of the world. The success of the visits of 
Khrushchev and Bulganin in India and elsewhere has 
certainly given them confidence that the ground is fertile. 

But if the new period of popular-front tactics is con- 
ducted with much more intelligence and adaptability on 
the Communist side. we on our side should be much bet- 
ter prepared to meet it. We have lived through popular- 
front tactics before; we can derive benefit from the 
experience. We know that every Communist success in 
establishing a united front or a popular front has meant 
a strengthening of the Communist party and a weaken- 
ing of the Socialist party. 
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Obviously, every approach for a united front must be 
exposed as the tactical maneuver it is. To do this without 
shifting from the Communists to ourselves their respon. 
sibility for obstructing working-class unity is a difficult 
problem, and one which can only be dealt with by each 
individual party in the light of its own situation. 

It is more necessary than ever to stress the ideological 
difference between Social Democracy and Communism. 
We can never beat the Communists in making demands 
in the name of the workers, since they have no moral 
scruples and no sense of responsibility to restrain them. 
We can only beat them by making people understand the 
basic fact that Communism means suppression of the 
rights of free men. We must never stop stressing that 
Communism brings concentration camps. 

We must go on exposing the myth of Soviet Russia as 
the workers’ paradise. We ought to stress the superiority 
of our own economic systems in meeting human needs 
by making comparative studies of living standards in our 
own countries and in Soviet Russia. 

We should conduct in our parties a campaign explain- 
ing the meaning of the decisions taken by the 20th Con- 
gress. We should make sure that the rank-and-file have 
more than a headline impression of the proceedings; 
specifically, that they know not only that the Communists 
now acknowledge a peaceful road to socialism, but also 
that the subversion of democracy on the Czechoslovak 
pattern is the peaceful road they have in mind. 

While, of course, accepting the idea of political and 
economic coexistence on a governmental plane, we can: 
not accept any relations with the Communist parties of 
the Soviet Union or the people’s democracies. 

We have to accept the idea of delegations on an 
official basis as an inevitable consequence of relations 
between our governments. However, we can insist that 
they are picked by official organs or by democratic or- 
ganizations, to make sure the delegations are not packed 
with fellow-travelers who will use the opportunity to 
broadcast distorted information about the Soviet Union. 
We can brief our delegations so that they will have some 
feeling for what is the exceptional and what is the aver: 
age, and some broad canvas of overall conditions in the 
Soviet Union against which to place the close-ups the 
Russians choose to give them. We can provide our own 
translators or secretaries for our delegations. 

In the case of Russian delegations to our countries, we 
should receive them in a friendly way. But we should 
not be afraid of advertising our own achievements and 
our belief in the superiority of our own system. 

In short, we must keep Khrushchev’s words in mind, 
that there is no ideological coexistence. We cannot make 
peace with parties whose intention it is to stamp out our 
parties and the values we hold most important. We must 
maintain vigilance, above all, by being always on the 
attack, exposing Communist inadequacies, injustices 
and deceptions in both domestic and foreign affairs. 
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Reverses 


New ORLEANS 
FTER A CHAIN of serious defeats, 
Louisiana’s segregationists are 
counterattacking. They are appealing 
a Federal district judge’s decision 
that New Orleans must start to work 
out a plan for desegregating its pub- 
lic schools. And the Attorney Generai 
is attempting to resurrect a law passed 
in the ’20s (designed to curb the 
Ku Klux Klan) to drive the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People out of the state. By 
the time this appears in print, the dis- 
trict court in Baton Rouge will have 
ruled on the attempt, but appeals will 
be made whichever way the decision 
goes. 

The segregationists are also step- 
ping up their organizing activity. A 
White Citizens’ Council was formed 
here at a giant rally in Municipal 
Auditorium. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Georgia Attorney General 
Eugene Cook and Leander Perez, St. 
Bernard-Plaquemines district attorney 
and a long-time advocate of states’ 
rights and white supremacy. “I hold 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 
utter contempt,” said Cook, “and I 
have no respect for the nine men on 
the bench.” Perez called on white citi- 
zens to “let these nine treasonable 
judges know that we will never sur- 
render and desert our little children 
for racial integration in the Commu- 
nist conspiracy.” 

Another organization, the handi- 
work of Emile Wagner Jr., a member 
of the parish school board and also 
an attorney, has been formed to in- 
vestigate “efforts to force integration 
in Roman Catholic schools.” This 
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By Foust Richards 


group is open only to Roman Catholic 
laymen. Wagner is the author of two 
pamphlets attacking efforts of his co- 
religionists to equate racial segrega- 
tion with sin, and he has sought to 
engage members of the Jesuit order 
in doctrinal debates on this point. So 
far, the Jesuits, who run Loyola Uni- 
versity and are otherwise prominent 
in the city’s civic life, have declined 
to answer Wagner directly. But the 
timing of a pronouncement by the 
Archbishop that racial segregation 
was sinful and morally wrong, issued 
in February, apparently was influ- 
enced by the attacks on the Jesuits. 

This pronouncement was but one 
of the recent reverses which have 
goaded segregationists into new ac- 
tivity. Here are some of the others: 

© Louisiana State University re- 
fused to set up new entrance require- 
ments designed to exclude qualified 
Negro students, and it voted to con- 
tinue scheduling athletic contests with 
schools which field mixed teams. 

@ The same Federal-district-couri 
decision which ordered a “timely end” 
to segregation in parish schools also 
struck down recent legislation which 
purported to give segregation a legal 
basis in the state’s police power. In 
a noteworthy opinion written by 
Judge J. Skelly Wright (which was 
quoted across the nation), the court 
held the laws unconstitutional. 

© Four Roman Catholic legislators 
who vowed to include church schools 
in any new laws enacted this year to 
preserve segregation were warned, in 
an editorial in the archdiocesan or- 
gan, that they risked danger of au- 
tomatic excommunication for inviting 





Arouse Segregationists 


civil interference with ecclesiastical 
affairs, a violation of canon law. 

Despite this, the Legislature, which 
meets in May, will undoubtedly re- 
place the segregation laws that the 
court tossed out. But, in view of in- 
coming Governor Earl Long’s deci- 
sion not to “tell the Catholics how to 
run their schools,” parochial schools 
will probably escape legal restrictions 
against integrating. 

Finally, it should be noted that, in 
the tumult which surrounds most 
segregation news, it is sometimes for- 
gotten that there are members of the 
community who are working quietly 
but effectively to find reasonable 
solutions to the present dilemma. 
Such a one is the Reverend Hugh 
McKee, rector of St. Martin’s Epis- 
copal Church, who, in the wake of 
Citizens’ Council excitement, ad- 
monished his flock: 

“It is commonly understood in 
terms of the Bible teaching that all 
men are created in the image of God 
and intended to be brothers. If you 
consider this an impracticable doc- 
trine, then you may very well have 
to surrender your Christian faith. The 
Church has little else to offer. 

“Why not pass up the mass meet- 
ings and allow for more thought and 
prayer over your role as a Christian 
in the matter?” 

Father McKee’s statement, the 
strongest made publicly by an Epis- 
copal priest, was printed in a local 
letters-to-the-editor column and has 
greatly encouraged those of his faith 
here who wish to see their church 
provide more light and leading in this 
country’s greatest moral controversy. 





Asian nationalists’ strong anti-Western bias could lead 


them to totalitarianism, no matter what the West does 


Asia and Free World Order 


By Lionel Gelber 


revolt of Asia and recent setbacks in the Middle 
East. But is every adverse trend in free Asia one which 
we ourselves, by injustice or folly, invited? Can we be 


a West may well bear much of the blame for the 


sure that the Asian response to even the wisest of policies 
would have been substantially less anti-Western? 

For example, all of non-Communist Asia agrees on 
the need for a free world order; yet, it fails to give this 
goal firm, unequivocal support. Nor is this ambivalence 
due solely to fear of Peking and Moscow. Only recently 
in a state of nationalist revolt against the West, the 
Asians now find it difficult to shift to a policy of close 
alliance with their former masters. Even those Asian 
countries which have joined the Western camp are sub- 
ject to many of the influences which motivate the “neu- 
tralist” nations, and the impact of this thinking on the 
United Nations, now that the number of Asian votes has 
increased, will be considerable. 

In the Orient, as in the Occident, enlightened Western 
policies are imperative. But we must reckon with the 
fact that Asia is experiencing a certain revulsion against 
those very Western principles which provide the under- 
pinning for its own freedoms. To the extent that this is 
so, Western assistance may not be sufficient: If it is to 
stay free, free Asia will have to help itself. 

Asian freedom was long a favored cause of liberals all 
over the world. What they did not anticipate was the 
illiberal tendencies which so vast an upheaval was apt 
to release—tendencies similar to those which have 
spelled the doom of democratic freedom in many parts 
of Europe and Latin America. China is already being 
refashioned in a totalitarian mold, while throughout most 
of the Middle East the iron rod is the only method of 
rule people know. Moscow and Peking are proving them- 
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selves adept at twisting liberal terminology to serve il- 
liberal ends, and signs of semantic bedevilment are 
visible in free Asia far beyond the ranks of the Party 
faithful. 

The current confusion in Asia in many ways resembles 
Western thinking not too long ago. In the self-betraying 
years of appeasement and isolationism between Versailles 
and Pearl Harbor, the English-speaking peoples were 
equally deluded; and it took two German revolts against 
the Western community to teach many in the West to put 
first things first. What liberals in the Occident perceived 
only belatedly, some liberals in the Orient have as yet 
barely discerned—that, in the tight-knit world of the 
20th century, one’s philosophy of world order is as much 
a test of liberalism as one’s attitude toward political 
emancipation or social reform. 

Here, then, is one source of the misunderstanding 
which has divided men of good will in Asia from those 
in the West. Preoccupied for so long with winning 
national freedom, Asians could not attach the impor- 
tance that we do to a free world order. True, the United 
States displayed an equal lack of concern until the bur- 
den of preserving the free world finally came to rest 
chiefly on American shoulders. But now, while there is a 
certain amount of bickering among the Western Allies. it 
occurs within an accepted framework of solidarity and 
commitment to a cause. Asian neutralists, on the other 
hand, when they proclaim their continent’s ability to 
avoid involvement in the present world struggle. are 
arguing from a basic misunderstanding of the nature 
of that struggle. 

In effect, many Asians would like to eat their cake 
and have it, too: They seek to avoid any commitment to 
the Western camp and yet cling to the democratic ideas 
which actuate it. This attitude, as we have seen, is partly 
a legacy from the old anti-colonial days. However, it also 
stems from an intellectual divergence with which we in 
the West must reckon, even among our Asian allies. The 
North Atlantic nations have more than just a common 
stake in a free world order; they have a common view of 
society which is upheld by common modes of thought. 
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To be sure, we have not set an absolute standard of 
democratic purity for those governments which would 
combine with us in global defense; the Western coalition 
is a mixture of democracies and dictatorships. Neverthe- 
less, there is enough unity of intellectual processes to pro- 
duce a common approach to the supreme issues. To what 
degree do the Orient and the Occident share this unity 
—in particular, our Western tradition of reason? 

The West has always been torn asunder whenever this 
heritage of reason has failed to bind. It is no accident 
that Germany and Russia. which have done the most in 
recent decades to split the West. are the two Occidental 
nations which have drunk the least from the three Medi- 
terranean springs, Hellenic, Hebraic and Latin, of West- 
ern civilization, and which have remained most remote 
from the philosophical principles flowing from the Eng- 
lish, American and French Revolutions. Free Asia has its 
own rich legacy, but it has never been as preoccupied as 
the West with respect for the individual or as subject to 
the self-discipline of logic. When free Asia denounces 
Western imperialism far more vehemently than it does 
the Soviet brand, it is not merely nursing outworn 
grievances; it is also showing its estrangement from 
Western rationalism. 

India is, of course, the leading power of free Asia; 


as she goes, so will Asia. Her present isolationism might 
be justified if it permitted her to strengthen national 
unity and build up her economy. With the expanding 
power of the Soviet Union and Red China all about, 
however, isolationism makes little sense. Writing re- 
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INDIANS DEMAND GOA: ‘RAIL MOST VIOLENTLY AGAINST RECEDING, RATHER THAN EXPANDING, EMPIRES’ 


cently of his country’s racial and religious customs, 
Nehru described India as a split personality. What he 
apparently fails to see is that Indian foreign policy. 
especially her attitude toward the West, is in many ways 
equally schizoid. 

The failure to make one’s deeds accord with one’s 
words is not an Indian monopoly. When the West be- 
haves cynically, however, voices are sure to be raised to 
condemn the transgression; while in Asia, where the tests 
of reason are less consistently applied. there are fewer 
such correctives. A current example of Asian cynicism is 
India’s curious habit of railing most violently against 
those empires which are receding rather than those 
which are expanding. Privately, Nehru and his associ- 
ates must doubt very strongly that India would be better 
off if the Russians were to gain control of Suez or the 
British were driven out of Singapore. But to grant that 
would mean granting the validity of peace by power, of the 
fundamental Western thesis that only through strength 
can world peace and freedom ultimately be secured. 

Not all of free Asia is afflicted with this sort of men- 
tal opacity, but it is all too prevalent. Throughout Asia. 
our problem is much more than that of deciding what 
kind of aid should be given: with strings or without. 
military or economic and in what measure. The over- 
riding issue is whether we can gain access to the mind 
of Asia, whether Asia’s seeming preference for the Sino- 
Soviet imperium reflects a revolt against the West more 
deep-seated than we had realized. Russia and China have 
rejected the West while borrowing from it, and it may be 
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their success in doing so, rather than any superior 
ideology, which most attracts Asians. 

As the trend toward irrationality accelerates, the Asian 
revolution turns gradually into counter-revolution. This 
is most glaringly apparent when so many Asians talk 
of freedom while abetting forces that are inimical to it. 
But even when they assail racial discrimination—a sphere 
in which they consider themselves morally impregnable 
—their approach is neither as rational nor as humani- 
tarian as it seems. Their crusade on behalf of those who 
now suffer as they once suffered is a liberal one. Yet, it 
is linked to an Asian racial consciousness which contains 
many illiberal elements. Asia cannot develop the same 
type of racism that we see in South Africa or the Ameri- 
can South. Rather, she displays a kind of inverted racism 
that makes Asian hearts bleed copiously for the op- 
pressed—provided only they are Asian or African. The 
fact that Communism is ostensibly non-racist, and that 
the people suffering from Soviet imperial domination in 
Eastern Europe happen to have white skins, makes Asians 
largely indifferent to the crimes committed by Moscow 
and Peking. The Korean episode and recent Asian policy 
on the Middle East demonstrate that there is an Asian 
call of the blood whose implications may be as sinister as 
they are broad. 

The West’s implementation of the UN resolution in 
Korea was, of course, by no means perfectly harmonious. 
But most free Asian nations viewed the whole undertak- 
ing askance from the very outset. The North Koreans and 
Chinese Communists might be lawless aggressors, but 
they were also fellow Asians whose military successes 
were humiliating the West. There was no open applause 
for the aggressors, and several of our Asian allies made 
token contributions to the UN cause. But underlying it all 
was a feeling of pan-Asian racial solidarity which made 
Asian support of the West in Korea luke-warm at best. 

The Bandung Conference last spring provided another 
example of this racist-inspired double-standard, when 
the assembled “anti-imperialists” of Asia and Africa 
endorsed Arab imperialism in the struggle with Israel. 
In the past four decades, the West had conferred in- 
dependence upon eight Arab states; while, with equally 
laudable intent, setting aside a tiny historic area for the 
Jews where a centuries-old racial injustice might be re- 
dressed. That would surely seem equitable enough if a 
bridge of reason and of common political values con- 
nected Asia and the West. Yet, the Asians, who are for- 
ever clamoring against racism and imperialism, are 
apparently prepared to accept both of those evils when 
Asian rather than Western nations are the beneficiaries. 

Free Asia’s latent counter-revolutionary potential may 
well vitiate much of what the Asian national revolution 
has accomplished. Heretofore, we have assumed that the 
conquest of poverty and increased productivity will nec- 
essarily make Asian freedom more secure. But the Soviet 
Union, which is today vying with us in furthering the 


development of the underdeveloped lands, is unfortu. 
nately a vivid illustration of how productivity can he 
speeded up at the expense of freedom. Germany, too, has 
clearly shown us the dangers that ensue when a nation’s 
industrial development far outruns its political intelli. 
gence. Today, technological advance is regarded as the 
supreme touchstone of progress throughout free Asia, but 
where are the democratic controls to insure that the new 
technology will not be converted to illiberal purposes? 

Most of free Asia is, of course, still too immature 
technologically for counter-revolution to emerge in a 
streamlined totalitarian form. Yet, its natural resources 
and strategic position have already made it a makeweight 
in the East-West struggle; and two pivotal centers of 
Asian power, China and Japan, have shown what major 
Asian countries can do when they have been modernized. 
For fifty years, national unity and industrialization were 
looked upon as China’s eventual road to salvation. Now 
that those aims are being achieved under Communism, 
however, she has been transformed almost overnight 
from a perennial victim to an expansionist menace. And 
Japan, of course, is the classic example of what can hap- 
pen when an Asian nation borrows the West’s industrial 
techniques without assimilating its heritage of reason. 

The tables may be turned in Asia in a curious fash- 
ion. For years, Asians have flattered themselves that the 
contrast between Western materialism and their own 
dedication to things of the spirit was the chief factor 
dividing the Orient from the Occident. Yet, now we see 
that the very reverse may be true; what may prove deci- 
sive is that free Asia does not fully share with the West 
those imponderables of freedom which, as a cohesive 
force, are more telling than physical power. And, by an 
odd paradox, we may find that we have most in common, 
spiritually and intellectually, not with those Asian coun- 
tries aligned with us today, but with some which are 
standing aloof. There is promise in India, for example, 
as well as irrationality; the question is whether she will 
be overtaken by events before that promise is fulfilled. 
Western blunders unquestionably aggravate Asian ir- 
rationality. However, they do not excuse it. And often the 
“blunders” for which the West is so self-righteously cas- 
tigated in Asia prove, on balance, to have been the 
part of wisdom. 

If what we are now witnessing were merely an in- 
nocent game of name-calling, of Satan rebuking Sin, no 
lasting harm would result. But there are disturbing in- 
dications that we are actually dealing with a more deep- 
going divergence between two worlds which, politically 
rather than linguistically, do not speak the same lan- 
guage; in their approach to the problem of world order. 
the Asians often do not share our most basic premises. 
In the short haul, by cooperating with our Asian allies, 
we may be able to maintain Asian freedom. In the long 
haul, Asia must be clear in her own mind what the stakes 
really are in the free world’s struggle for survival. 


The New Leader 
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A Survey: 





By Serafino Romualdi 


FREE LABOR’S STRUGGLE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


ast DECEMBER, Lombardo Tole- 

dano, head of the Communist- 
controlled Confederation of Latin 
American Workers (CTAL), pro- 
posed a “unity of action” plan to the 
Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers (ORIT), Western 
Hemisphere branch of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. Under the Communist plan, 
the CTAL. the ORIT, remnants of 
the peronista labor movement and 
other independent groups would have 
banded together. Early in February, 
the ORIT’s executive board unani- 
mously rejected the proposal and re- 
affirmed the absolute incompatibility 
of democratic and Communist-con- 
trolled unions. 

The powerful Confederation of 
Workers of Mexico, which Lombardo 
Toledano once headed, fully en- 
dorsed the ORIT resolution. So did 
the democratic union leadership in 
Uruguay and Costa Rica. ORIT af- 
filiates in the U.S., Canada and the 
Caribbean simply didn’t answer the 
appeals sent them by the CTAL. 

For some time now, the CTAL has 
been steadily losing influence in 
Latin America, while the ORIT 
greatly expanded in 1955, particu- 
larly in Central America and in Ar- 
gentina following Perén’s downfall. 
The Communists are now trying to 
reverse this situation by pushing the 
idea of unity for “the defense of 
democratic rights” and “betterment 
of the standard of living” of Latin 
America’s masses. Among the meas- 
ures they are advancing to achieve 
the latter goal is expansion of trade 
with Russia and her satellites. In an 
interview given to the magazine 
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Visién, Soviet Premier Nikolai Bul- 
ganin offered Latin America special 
credit arrangements and technical as- 
sistance. 

It would be a mistake to assume 
that the Communists will have no 
success. In Chile, for instance, where 
economic conditions are precarious, 
they have just concluded an alliance 
with the Socialists, Popular Social- 
ists, Labor party, Democratic party 
of Chile and Popular Democrats. 
This is the forerunner of a full- 
fledged popular front. Their sights 
are now trained on the Radicals and 
the Christian Democrats (Falang- 
ists), without whom they have little 
hope of gaining a majority in the 
next elections. At present, it does not 
seem likely that these two groups 
will join the coalition. 

As far as labor is concerned, the 
political alliance as it now stands 
may have disturbing repercussions 
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or may prove fortunate. It is pos- 
sible that failure to include the Radi- 
cals and Falangists in the popular 
front will lead to a long-overdue con- 
solidation of democratic trade-union 
forces aimed ‘at eliminating Commu- 
nists and fellow-travelers from the 
leadership of the United Chilean 
Central Labor Organization. 

In Argentina, the Communists are 
working at winning over former 
peronistas, particularly in the un- 
ions. Their combined strength is still 
considerable. But democratic trade- 
unionists recently settled their differ- 
ences and have agreed—thanks to 
ORIT mediation—to a common pol- 
icy inside the General Confederation 
of Labor. They are confident that 
they will gain firm control of the 
huge labor organization when the 
next trade-union elections are called, 
perhaps later this year. This pros- 
pect is enhanced by the wise policies 
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of the various parties supporting the 
Aramburu provisional government. 
All of them, from Democrats to So- 
cialists, have ostracized the Com- 
munists, peronistas and other totali- 
tarian groups. 

The picture is somewhat dimmer 
in Central America, even though the 
Communists are barred from open 
activity in almost every republic in 
the area. Democratic labor is op- 
posed by so many powerful forces. 
governments 
selves in some cases, that it is becom- 


including the them- 
ing increasingly difficult to refute 
the clever propaganda of Communist 
underground agents. Honduras and 
Guatemala are outstanding danger 
spots, although last year many ob- 
servers—including this writer-—felt 
that the battle against Communism 
had been won there for good. 

Of course, things are not yet be- 
yond repair. but labor alone cannot 
correct the situation. First of all, a 
better grasp of the problem is re- 
quired on the part of the govern- 
ments involved. Even more impor- 
tant, employers—chiefly those from 
the United States—must realize that. 
if they do not halt their present war- 
fare against democratic unions. the 
return of Communist-controlled labor 
is inevitable. Unfortunately. many 
employers and Government officials 
cherish the theory that the best alter- 
native to Communist-controlled un- 
ions is no unions at all! 

Happily, things are taking a turn 
for the better in Peru, where union 
meetings and elections are held reg- 
ularly despite the absence of com- 
plete freedom. The Communists have 
shown strength in a few localities. 
But this is due largely to. the toler- 
ance shown them in the past by a 
government that was mainly inter- 
ested in destroying the apristas, of 
whom the Communists were the ma- 
jor antagonists. As soon as free 
trade-unionists were able to compete 
once more in an atmosphere of rela- 
tive freedom, the Communists were 
relegated to a secondary position. 
Some time after the coming Presi- 
dential election, when the Peruvian 
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Confederation of Labor holds its 
first convention since the 1948 revo- 
lution, democratic elements are ex- 
pected to regain control of labor. 

The same is true in Venezuela, 
where trade-unionists who support 
the Democratic Action party have 
consistently rejected all Communist 
bids for a united front. Even the lat- 
ter’s request for unity “only to fight 
the military dictatorship,” which has 
imprisoned or exiled hundreds of 
democratic leaders, failed to get any 
support in anti-Communist circles. 

Brazil is still a big question mark. 
The Communists are desperately try- 
ing to cash in on their support of the 
winning Kubitschek-Goulart Presi- 
dential ticket. On the basis of devel- 
opments since the January 31 inau- 
guration of the new administration, 
however, leaders of the trade unions 
affliated with the ORIT—the over- 
whelming majority of Brazil’s or- 
ganized labor—feel confident that 
the Communists will lose ground. 
They expected a Government offen- 
sive against ORIT-affiliated unions, 
but after an initial attempt in De- 
cember the democratic unions have 
been left alone. In fact, they are en- 
joving more freedom than they ever 
did in the past. 

This turn of events has been at- 
tributed largely to the conversations 
Kubitschek had in Washington with 
AFL-CIO President George Meany 
and in Brussels with ICFTU General 
Secretary J. H. Oldenbroek. Credit 
is also being given to Vice President 
Nixon’s February 2 visit to the head- 
quarters of Brazil’s free unions, dur- 
ing which he praised the democratic 
policies of the ORIT and ICFTU. 
Nixon was accompanied by AFL-CIO 
Vice President William Doherty and 
U.S. Ambassador James Dunn, and 
his remarks were widely publicized. 

In Puerto Rico, the Communists 
have suffered a significant defeat. 
They were unable to muscle their 
way into negotiations for unification 
of the island’s labor movement. Con- 
sequently, the former AFL and CIO 
groups, together with almost all the 
independent unions, are about to 


reunite under the AFL-CIO banner, 

Recent newspaper dispatches from 
Cuba have incorrectly reported a re. 
newal of Communist activities there, 
especially in connection with inter- 
nal differences in the sugar workers’ 
and bank workers’ unions. The truth 
of the matter is that supporters of 
the union administrations and “reb- 
els” are alike strongly anti-Commu- 
nist. The Cuban Confederation of 
Labor, represents all the 
organized workers in the country, 


which 


still stands as the strongest trade- 
union bulwark against Communism 
in Latin America. Furthermore. it is 
the only labor body in that part of 
the Hemisphere which has the man- 
power and resources to participate 
in the educational and organizational 
programs of the ORIT-ICFTU in 
other countries. 

What about the West Indies. Brit- 
ish Honduras and the Guianas— 
countries not yet enjoying full in- 
dependence but in some instances al- 
ready British 
Guiana, Trinidad, San Vincent and 
other small islands, the 
nists are pretty much finished. Only 


self-governing? In 
Commu- 


in French Guadaloupe and Marti- 
nique have they managed to retain 
control of the farm laborers. They 
have absolutely no strength in Brit- 
ish Honduras. St. Kitts-Nevis. An- 
tigua, Santa Lucia, Dominica. Bar- 
badoes, Grenada, the Bahamas. the 
Turks Islands, Montserrat, Aruba. 
Curacao or Surinam (Dutch Gui- 
ana). In Trinidad, it now looks as 
if they will lose their only remain- 
ing foothold among the oil workers. 
In British Guiana, where there was 
a split in the People’s party. Com- 
munists Cheddi and Janet Jagan re- 
tain a measure of control only among 
the sugar workers. But this. too. is 
being reduced steadily by the re- 
vitalized Federation of Sugar and 
General Workers. 

If the free trade-union movement, 
with the support of the various gov- 
ernments involved, continues — its 
active campaign against the Commu- 
nists, they may eventually be deci- 
sively repulsed in Latin America. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


one of the more controversial 
Government agencies — partly, no 
doubt. because almost everyone 
fancies himself an expert on psycho- 
logical warfare. During a recent visit 
to Washington, I visited the head- 
quarters of this worldwide broadcast- 
ing instrument of the United States 
Information Agency, located on the 
second floor of the Health, Education 
and- Welfare Building in downtown 
Washington, and got some idea of its 
operations. 

The Voice employs about 1.600 
persons. some 850 in this country, 
the others ai various stations abroad. 
All are American citizens, except for 
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a few specialists in such languages as 
Albanian, Estonian, and Uzbek. There 
are daily around-the-clock broadcasts 
in 38 languages. More than three- 
quarters of the program output is 
beamed to the Soviet Union, Red 
China and the satellite states. 

Head of the Russian desk is Alex- 
ander Barmine, author of the book, 
One Who Survived. He has behind 
him a considerable record in Soviet 
service. Growing up in Russia under 
the influence of the Revolution, he 
was an economic administrator and 
held the rank of General in the Red 
Army. He was chargé d’affaires in 
the Soviet Embassy in Athens when 
he sensed the atmosphere of the Great 
Purges. found asylum in France and 
later came to America. 

Mr. Barmine showed me the broad- 
cast reporting sheet of his desk for 
a typical day, January 9. First place 
Went to the President’s message on 
the agricultural situation. Then there 
Was a news report from Paris about 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


A Visit to the 
Voice of America 







the refusal of Communist cooperation 
by Socialist leader Guy Mollet. This 
was followed by European news re- 
ports about the flight of journalists 
from East Germany to the West and 
the refusal of a Belgian athlete to 
enter into sports competition with 
Soviet athletes. There was also a New 
York editorial analysis of Khrush- 
chev’s attack on Eisenhower’s mes- 
sage to the peoples of the satellite 
countries. One of the features on the 
Russian broadcast was the story of 
a refugee from the Soviet Union who, 
after many adventures, made his way 
to the United States. Another was an 
adaptation of a Soviet story to point 
a free-enterprise moral. 

Barmine uses a good deal of 
American 
broadcasts. He believes this has put 
pressure on the Soviet press to quit 
their old tactics of representing the 
U.S. as a land of mass unemployment 
and continually declining wages and 
to admit, however grudgingly, some 
of the facts of life about American 
living standards. 

About half the material put out by 
the Voice of America is straight 
news, obtained from news agency 
tickers, Government releases and 
similar sources. The remainder con- 
sists of features, adapted to the coun- 
try to which the broadcast is directed. 
In preparing these features, the per- 
sonnel of the various national desks 
employ considerable imagination. 

Austrian-born Robert Bauer, in 
charge of Voice broadcasts to Europe, 
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suggested three rules which it is 
wise to follow in addressing foreign 
peoples: 

© Take a leaf from the Communist 


book and repeat your main ideas over 
and over again. 

© Do not assume that the listener, 
on the diet of a controlled press, 
knows too much. 

© Use every device to keep hope 
alive, to bring home the basic mes- 
sage that the United States and its 
allies are not forgetting the peoples 
under Soviet rule. 

Mr. Bauer gave two examples of 
how Voice broadcasts gave tangible 
results. Both were in Poland. The 
Voice gave very full coverage to the 
Congressional investigation of the 
Katyn Forest massacre of Polish 
officers. The investigation led to the 
conclusion that the slaughter was 
committed by the Soviet political 
police. The reaction in Poland was a 
frenzied digging-up of the official 
Soviet version (announced years 
after the crime was committed) : that 
the Polish officers had fallen into the 
hands of the Nazis. But seeds of 
skepticism were sown which may 
yield good fruit. 

Some time ago, a high Polish 
political police officer named Josef 
Swiatlo escaped to the West with 
damaging information about bru- 
tality and corruption in the organiza- 
tion with which he had been con- 
nected. Swiatlo’s revelations were 
given maximum publicity in broad- 
casts to Poland. A sequel was an 
extensive shake-up in police per- 
sonnel, accompanied by signs of con- 
fusion and disorganization. 

Data about reception behind the 
Iron Curtain is inevitably sketchy. 
But this is a case where every knock 
is a boost and the Voice can show 
much evidence of knocks. An ex- 
hibition in the office of the Voice 
showed cartoons from Soviet, Polish 
and East German publications, revil- 
ing the Voice in various ways. Pen- 
alties for listening to the Voice in 
Communist countries are severe. 

“This shows,” argues Mr. Bauer, 
“that we must be heard to some ex- 
tent and must be making an impact. 
The Communist authorities would 
hardly give publicity to broadcasts 
that were making no impression.” 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Gandhi’s Message to the World 


The Gandhi Reader. 
Ed. by Homer A. Jack. 
Indiana. 532 pp. $7.50. 


Wuen the leaders of the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott not only 
enjoined their followers against vio- 
lence but also asked them to love 
their enemies and pray for them, 
one heard echoes of another move- 
ment, at another time in another 
country, and one felt once again the 
spirit of that strange man in a dhoti 
among modern, up-to-date Ameri- 
cans. 

The experiments in non-violent 
resistance that began many years 
ago in South Africa continue to- 
day in Alabama. When Mohandas 
Gandhi was put off a train in South 
Africa because of his color, his 
search for a new way of dealing 
with injustice began in earnest. It is 
an extraordinary trick of history 
that, over half a century later, a 
similar incident in a public convey- 
ance should lead to the first large- 
scale Gandhian 
struggle in America. When Gandhi 


passive-resistance 


began his modest work in Africa, 
who could have foretold that it 
would bring down one of the great- 
est empires in history? Today, none 
can tell where the passive-resistance 
struggle in Montgomery will lead. 
All this gives a special timeliness 
to the publishers of Homer A. Jack’s 
excellent anthology of writings by 
and about Gandhi. It is ingeniously 
arranged chronologically and by 
subject-matter. Each selection is 
prefaced by a brief introduction set- 
ting the historical context. We are 
thus able to follow the main events 
of Gandhi’s life and the development 
of his thought. Many of his articles 
were written at the time of the event 
and retain a kind of journalistic 


My Gandhi. 
By John Haynes Holmes. 
Harper. 186 pp. $2.75. 


immediacy. The bulk of them are 
written by Gandhi himself in that 
clear and unadorned style which 
served so admirably to express his 
ideas. Others are by such men as 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Pyrelal and Ma- 
hadev Desai (two of Gandhi’s most 
trusted secretaries), Romain Rol- 
land, John Haynes Holmes and Louis 
Fischer. 

The book unfolds Gandhi’s life- 
long search for truth and his experi- 
ments with the technique of non- 
violence as a way of living truly. 
His views and activities on such 
matters as national independence, 
untouchability, health, religion, art, 
Zionism, 
are all seen as aspects of that search. 

One of the most interesting facets 
of Gandhi’s character as seen in this 
book is his boundless belief in man’s 
capacity for love and sacrifice, cou- 
pled with his strong sense of the 
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limits of human institutions and his 
respect for those limits. For instance, 
Gandhi had a very great respect for 
the law. He believed that one should 
not break the law unless one respect- 
ed it. When he broke the law, he 
pleaded guilty and expected the law, 
according to its own nature, to deal 
with him in the way it had to, by 
finding him guilty. The account of 
his trial for sedition in 1919, writ- 
ten by K. P. K. Menon, illustrates the 
point; and not the least interesting 
part of it is the statement of the 
judge, who said that he was not 
judging Gandhi as a man but only as 
a lawbreaker. 

Gandhi viewed the technique of 
non-violence as potentially applicable 
in every human situation. His atti- 
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tude toward it was experimental. He 
did not use it lightly or often. He 
insisted that people understand its 
consequences and be ready to un- 
dergo them. The Gandhi Reader con- 
tains an account of the extraordinary 
speech he made to the Indians before 
the first passive-resistance campaign. 
He urged them not to undertake pas- 
sive resistance unless they were com- 
mitted to it all the way. He outlined 
the dire possibilities and told them 
that each person must consider him- 
self bound to accept these conse- 
quences. He urged anyone who was 
unwilling to resist in this way to 
state his opposition publicly and 
without fear. He gave the people 
every opportunity to reconsider. He 
thus was able to engender a tremen- 
dous sense of the individual’s respon- 
sibility for his own actions. 

Within the limitations of each 
situation, limitations which Gandhi 
clearly understood, he always cre- 
ated a freedom of choice, even if it 
were freedom to die. This is one of 
the reasons why the technique of 
non-violence released such tremen- 
dous abilities in ordinary people. 
Men became free by an act of will. 
The sense of freedom and of self- 
respect which is a universal quality 
of non-violent resisters is one of the 
reasons for their real ability to love 
their enemies. (Some of the Mont- 
gomery resisters have expressed with 
wonder this same sense of freedom, 
which always seems to come with a 
shock of recognition to those who 
experience it.) 

One of the most interesting sec- 
tions of The Gandhi Reader deals 
with Gandhi’s celebrated “Epic 
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GANDHI: A BUS IN MONTGOMERY 


Fast” in 1932 against separate elec- 
torates for untouchables. Many na- 
tionalist leaders, including Gandhi 
and Nehru, had been jailed follow- 
ing the failure of the London Round 
Table Conference. The movement for 
freedom was in the doldrums. Then 
the British proposed, in the new 
constitution for India, to set up 
separate untouchable electorates. The 
proposal was endorsed by Dr. Am- 
bedkar, an outstanding untouchable 
leader, but Gandhi was unalterably 
opposed to it. He felt that separate 
electorates would drive a further 
wedge between untouchables and 
caste Hindus. Therefore, over the 
opposition and dismay of many of 
his closest colleagues, Gandhi de- 
cided to “fast unto death” against 
separate electorates. 

The response to the fast is per- 
ceptively described by Louis Fischer. 
He relates how all over India Hindu 
temples and _ village wells were 
thrown open to untouchables, and 
Brahmins dined with them publicly. 
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This fast, undertaken on a somewhat 
abstruse legal problem, broke the 
back of untouchability in India. Its 
repercussions shattered ancient ar- 
rangements considered unshatterable. 
And not only was the proposal for 
separate electorates defeated, but, 
what was much more important, a 
chain of events was set in motion 
which committed Indians to a new 
and creative way of dealing with a 
fundamental problem of their so- 
ciety. 

Nehru’s reaction, as he gives it in 
this book, is illuminating. Although 
he loathed untouchability, he was 
“annoyed” with Gandhi for embark- 
ing on a fast unto death on what he 
considered a “side issue.” However. 
his great faith in Gandhi’s judgment 
soon made him hope for good results 
from the fast. The events set in mo- 
tion, of course, delighted him, and 
he marveled that not the least of 
these was new life for the independ- 
ence movement. Nevertheless, Nehru 
continued to see untouchability as 
a “side issue’—not, as Gandhi saw 
it, squareiy in the center of things. 
as important as national independ- 
ence and even essential to it. 

This fundamentally different eval- 
uation which each man put on the 
abolition of an institution which 
each loathed is a key to their basic 
differences. Not only do we learn a 
great deal about Gandhi from this 
episode; we learn something about 
Nehru as well. Nehru’s present point 
of view in world affairs becomes 
more understandable when one re- 
members how he reacted in the past 
to events in his own country. To him, 
the overriding consideration was In- 
dian subjugation to a foreign power. 
In this great cause, the attack on 
other injustices was expendable. 

Is it so strange, then, that today 
Nehru is willing to overlook the in- 
justices of the Communist world in 
pursuing the “main issue’”—peace? 
Just as he did not understand that 
the attack on untouchability was a 
necessary and co-equal part of the 
effort for national independence, so 
he does not understand today that 


the fate of those who suffer behind 
the Iron Curtain is a necessary and 
co-equal part of the search for peace, 
that one is an inseparable part of 
the other. Nehru’s approach is “real- 
istic,” practical and particularized— 
in other words, normal. Gandhi’s 
was universal, “unrealistic,” rooted 
in his view of the nature of man and 
of social change—and it worked. 

These episodes are only a few of 
the many in this stimulating book. 
Each reader will find for himself 
what means most to him. Reading 
Gandhi is always an experience in 
participation. He sets one to think- 
ing, asking questions of oneself. 

Is there something Americans can 
learn from Gandhi which will help 
us to evolve a creative way of deal- 
ing with the threats of violence and 
the shadows of racial injustice lying 
long across our land? It is very pos- 
sible that the Negroes of Montgom- 
ery have already begun to find a 
way and that the problem now lies 
in our response. We are practical 
people unused to a situation of this 
kind. We normally pass resolutions, 
send letters to our Congressmen, hold 
conferences, give contributions. The 
sum of these activities so far, how- 
ever, is inadequate to the situation. 
But should we discover that the Ne- 
groes of Montgomery have started 


_something wonderfully new, some- 


thing creative, and that our job is to 
respond in kind, we will have set 
ourselves on the right path. 

In another book, My Gandhi, John 
Haynes Holmes has given us a love- 
ly memoir of his relationship with 
Gandhi. When passive resistance in 
South Africa started and Gandhi 
was virtually unknown, Dr. Holmes 
had the temerity to proclaim from 
his pulpit that Gandhi was the great- 
est man in the world. From then on, 
Holmes’s life was deeply influenced 
by Gandhi. His book is both an ac- 
count of his own personal experi- 
ences with Gandhi and an evaluation 
of Gandhi’s meaning to the world. 
In a sense, both men had a common 
ancestry, for Holmes stands very 
much in the tradition of Emerson 
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and Thoreau, two Americans whose 
impact on Gandhi was significant. 
One cannot doubt that part of 
Holmes’s marvelous ministry in this 
country was a result of Gandhi's in- 
fluence on his spiritual development. 

In the introduction to his book, 


Holmes speculates on how much 
richer we would be if more of those 
who knew Socrates and Jesus had 
written about them. He has written 
his book with this in mind, for he 
considers Gandhi a man of compara- 
ble stature and feels deeply that 


everyone who knew Gandhi should 
add his word to the record. Holmes’s 
memoir is a radiant testament of 
their relationship. One can only re. 
gret that today, when we need him, 
Holmes does not stand again at the 
beginning of his ministry. 





The Quest for Civilization 


The United States in History. 
By James T. Shotwell. 
Simon and Schuster. 234 pp. $3.59. 


THERE Is something in the old say- 
ing that in order to become a patriot 
one needs only to go abroad. At 
home, we are all only too well aware 
of our shortcomings—of confusion 
and apathy, of the stridency of spe- 
cial interests and the imbecilities of 
strutting “statesmen,” of the appal- 
ling gap between our good intentions 
and the spotted actualities of life. 
But when we go abroad all these de- 
tails recede, bringing the main out- 
lines of American life into clearer 
perspective than they ever are at 
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home. It isn’t merely that associating 
with foreigners puts us on the de- 
fensive. Contact with people whose 
whole lives have been different from 
ours brings a fresh awareness of our 
of our childhood and 
school days. and of the things we 
learned as children and have scarce- 


whole lives 


ly thought of since. 

Such are the thoughts to which I 
have been prompted by reading a 
little book by an old-timer. James 
T. Shotwell is an old peace man: a 
Versailles man, a League-of-Nations 
man, a  Carnegie-Endowment-for- 
Indeed. 
this book. he tells us. had its begin- 


International-Peace man. 
ning many years ago as an essay 
he wrote to provide some much- 
needed elementary education to his 
colleagues on a special committee of 
the League: Aristide Briand, Gilbert 
Murray and Lord Cecil, among oth- 
ers. Men like these—a Foreign Min- 
ister of France. a world-celebrated 
classical scholar, a British Foreign 
Secretary——were, he says. “complete- 
lv ignorant about the United States. 
a young country which had only re- 
cently become a great power.” 
What this eminent historian then 
told them was what every American 
school child learns in his earliest 
school years. The United States in 
History isn’t really history at all. It’s 
an essay on what America means to 
Americans: second 
chance,” so the author quotes Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, “a chance to create a 
new world. after it almost spoiled 


*“mankind’s 


an old one”; the great adventurers, 
Columbus, Amerigo Vespucci, John 
Cabot, Henry Hudson; the freedom- 
seeking colonists; colonial involve- 
ment in the world struggle between 
France and England; the struggle for 
independence; “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal ...”; “We, the people 
of the United States, in order to es- 
tablish a more perfect Union . . .”: 
“any attempt . . . to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere is dangerous to our peace 
and safety’; manifest destiny: “that 
this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom . . .”: “self- 
determination”; “We desire no con- 
quest, no dominion . . . no indemni- 


ties”; disarmament: “renunciation 
of war as the instrument of national 
policy.” What a panorama! How- 
ever tired and cynical we may be- 
come, these dreams are still a part 
of us, and that, Dr. Shotwell was 
right in telling his European friends, 
is what America means. 

Obviously. we haven’t realized all 
our dreams, nor does this little book 
tell us how to do so. Not only does 
it omit the weekday hurly-burly: in- 
formed readers are certain to take 
exception to some of the author's 
homilies. In a sense, James Shotwell 
is a man of one idea: peace. Thus, 
for example, his obsession with the 
horror of war leads him to attribute 
the economic collapse of the 1930s 
to World War I, which, he thought 


at the time and still insists, “gutted 
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the edifices of credit” and so brought 
on the crash. He deplores the high 
tarifls by which, in the 1920s, we 
shut out imports at the very time 
when we were demanding repayment 
of war loans; but, notwithstanding 
the sinister succession of the 1929 
crash, the prostration of Germany, 
the rise of Hitler and World War 
II, he seems still to have little appre- 
ciation of the possibility that the 
current of cause and effect may flow 
in the opposite direction, from what 
Keynes called the attempt to export 
unemployment to war. 

But such criticisms would be wide 
of the mark for two reasons. First, 
as a man of peace Dr. Shotwell’s 
central concern is with organization 
to secure and maintain peace. He is 
well aware that peace can be 
achieved only by organization. It is 
that fact. of course, above all others 
that made the League of Nations a 
truly noble experiment. More than 
half of the present text of The 
United States in History deals with 
the years that have passed since the 
original essay was composed, and 
“the organization of peace” is its 
central theme. To tell this story is, 
after all, the book’s only purpose. 

Secondly, this purpose is primarily 
inspirational, like the rehearsal of 
the glorious ideals to which the 
United States was dedicated; and, in 
spite of all fumbling and all chican- 
ery, it is a glorious story. “For,” as 
Dr. Shotwell says on his closing 
page, “underlying all conflicting 
ideologies, the final fact remains 
that the moral order of the world is 
at last a living issue in practical 
politics.” On the long view, there is 
ground for optimism, in spite of 
the cold war and the atom bomb; 
and though he is an historian, Dr. 
Shotwell’s view reaches far back of 
recorded history. “The world,” he 
says, “has just begun to be civilized. 
Within a single lifetime, we are turn- 
ing the corner on the long stretch of 
centuries that reaches from beyond 
the Ice Age.” That our country 
should play a part on such a field 
is indeed something. 
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Sketches from the Bible 


Certain People of the Book. 
By Maurice Samuel. 
Knopf. 363 pp. $5.00. 


MauvricE SAMUEL'S profound eru- 
dition and his unusual mastery of 
the English language have been re- 
flected in all his works, which in- 
clude several original books and a 
number of translations from Yid- 
dish and Hebrew. In this reviewer’s 
opinion, his best book is The World 
of Sholem Aleichem (1943), in 
which he made an essentially alier 
world come alive for the American 
reader, partly by direct rendering of 
Yiddish passages into English idiom, 
partly by his own_ interpretation. 
The performance is all the more re- 
markable in that Mr. Samuel is 
worlds apart, in both style and hu- 
mor, from the great Yiddish humor- 
ist. 

Now Mr. Samuel has attempted to 
de for the Bible what he once did so 
successfully for Sholem Aleichem. 
Certain People of the Book will, no 
doubt, infuse life into the names of 
men and women whom the vast ma- 
jority of readers have come to con- 
sider as mere symbols. But to this 
reader the Samuel 
draws of Elijah, Joseph and Morde- 


pictures Mr. 


cai are less appealing than those he 
did of Tevyeh the Dairyman or 
Menachem Mendel the perennial 
business-failure. 

I lay no claim to objectivity. 
There are no universal standards by 
which to judge whether Mr. Sam- 
uel’s or my own conception of Isaac, 
for example, is correct. I would be 
more entertained if a writer pic- 
tured Isaac, walking out into the 
fields as he was about to meet Re- 
becca for the first time, as a bache- 
lor of 40 recalling nostalgically some 
Canaanite or Hittite belle he might 
have married if not for his father’s 
insistence on a match within the 
clan. I find a certain amount of 
charm in the traditional conception, 


Reviewed by M. Z. Frank 


Author, “Sound the Great Trumpet”: 
columnist, “National Jewish Post” 


best known through Rashi’s com- 
mentary, of Isaac reciting his after- 
noon prayer (minha) during that 
stroll. The naive anachronism of a 
prehistoric Habiru reciting the pray- 
ers instituted by the rabbis of the 
Roman period has the irresistible 
appeal of wholehearted piety. But 
Mr. Samuel’s ponderous discussion 
of Isaac’s “meditations” during that 
walk—about his early boyhood. 
when his father nearly killed him on 
the altar and when his mother died 
—impresses me much less strongly. 

On the other hand, I find Mr. 
Samuel rather uncharitable when he 
represents young Rebecca, volun- 
teering to water the ten camels of a 
perfect stranger, as showing signs of 
incipient “managerial” talent. (To 
be sure. it is unfair to judge any 
writer by what he does with Chapter 
XIV of Genesis; it is such a perfect 
example of narrative art that no one 
who elaborates on it can fail to de- 
tract from its beauty. ) 

When Mr. Samuel speaks of the 
populace in Shushan (or Susa) dis- 
cussing current events on the side- 
walks in the saloons, I cannot help 
being jarred by the double anachro- 
nism. The streets of Shushan (or of 
any ancient city for that matter) 
probably had no sidewalks, and the 
public drinking places can hardly be 
designated “saloons.” 

On reading Mr. Samuel’s long es- 
say on Balaam, entitled “Perverted 
Genius.” I required a mental effort 
to keep reminding myself that the 
subject under discussion is the gen- 
tleman of antiquity whose major 
claim to immortality was the excel- 
lent Hebrew spoken by his she-ass. 
Mr. Samuel may be right—Balaam 
may have been a far more complex. 
far more intellectually developed per- 
sonality than the primitive sooth- 
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sayer of my conception—but he has 
not convinced me. 

I find Mr. Samuel often indulg- 
ing in protracted debates with imag- 
inary adversaries, based on premises 
for which there are no grounds in 
the Biblical text or even in his own 
interpretation. Thus, there is nothing 
to indicate, in my opinion, that the 
mores of Bethlehem in the days of 
the Judges called for a social visit 
by Boaz to welcome Naomi and 
Ruth when they returned from Moab. 
Or that Naboth the Jezreelite was a 
man who lacked the courage to speak 
up, or that the marital happiness of 
Ahab and Jezebel was marred by 
the judicial murder of Naboth. 

Speaking of Jezebel, I find that 
Mr. Samuel, in calling her “the hell- 
cat,” has been anything but objective 
in treating _ this 
queen. For, if it were not enough 


twice-maligned 





that the editors of the Bible presented 
her as seen through Elijah’s intoler- 
ant eyes, Christian tradition has, in 
the bargain, made her a monster of 
depravity, for which there is no war- 
rant even in the text. 

To be fair to Jezebel, she repre- 
sented the superior civilization of 
the Phoenicians in a country whose 
material progress was retarded by a 
fanatic leader of a sect not unlike 
the Wahibis of Saudi Arabia. One 
can well imagine that if Jezebel had 
discovered on Mount Carmel—on the 
very spot where Israelis today are 
digging for oil—a liquid which made 
fire rather than quenched it, she 
would have called in some traders 
from her home country to make bet- 
ter use of it than Elijah did in his 
contest with the prophets of Baal. 
In all probability, Elijah genuinely 
believed that the liquid he poured 


on the altar was water. But we. to. 
day, know better. (There is no indi- 
cation, by the way, that Elijah ever 
tried to drink that “water.” ) 

It is more difficult to defend Jeze- 
bel’s actions in rigging up a court 
to have Naboth executed in order to 
confiscate his vineyard. But a cyni- 
cal writer, which Mr. Samuel is not. 
might have pointed out that Jezebel 
thus laid the foundations for the law 
of eminent domain and set a pattern 
for the Moscow Trials. 

Still, after all my carpings and 
criticism (which certainly do not 
apply to the whole book, many pas- 
sages of which I enjoyed greatly), 
I cannot help paying tribute to Mr. 
Samuel for having forced me to 
accept some of his interpretations 
against my cherished preconceptions. 
Despite my subjective reactions, this 
is a book worth reading. 





Improving Our Public Education 


How to Get Better Schools: A Tested Program. 


By David B. Dreiman. 
Harper. 267 pp. $3.50. 


To ANY citizen interested in his 
local public-school problems _ this 
book offers tools for studying the 
situation and managing a campaign. 
The suggestions have been developed 
by the National Citizens Commission 
out of its own experiences and the 
experiences of countless local com- 
mittees. For all who are beginning 
such an effort, the book is a must: 
the guidance and directions it gives 
will prove invaluable. 

After a preface by Roy E. Larsen, 
chairman of this wonderfully help- 
ful commission, the book consists of 
four parts: (1) an account of how 
local committees have acted to solve 
public-school problems in Corning. 
New York; Minneapolis; New Ca- 
naan, Connecticut; Houston; and 
Bellevue, Washington; (2) the story 
of the Commission’s work; (3) ad- 
vice and suggestions to local commit- 
tees as developed by the Commis- 
sion; (4) a statement of what public 
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education means to our country. 

The third part, the Commission’s 
advice and suggestions, is the most 
useful section of the book, as of 
course it should be; but all the rest 
is needed to give the full story. 

Seldom has a more useful book 
been offered to the American people. 
{ts advice is not dictatorial but sug- 
gestive, suggestive especially as to 
how to study a situation before at- 
tempting action, and then how to 
act. The directions are clearly writ- 
ten and convincing. 

The book is directed to citizens, 
not to school people, because in the 
United States it is citizens who have 
the final word on the support to be 
given to our public schools. The 
book recognizes that school people 
can serve as resource advisers, but 
it would be unwise for them either 
to initiate action or to carry the ball. 
As Dr. Paul Mort said, educators 
should be “kept on tap, not on top.” 


The National Citizens Commission 
deserves great praise and our deep 
thanks for what it has accom- 
plished. When the Commission he- 
gan its work in 1949, it could find 
only 17 local committees of citizens 
at work on school problems in our 
entire country. A year later, there 
were 175; two years later, 1,000: 
and by the middle of 1955 there were 
2,500 local and state committees in 
regular communication with the 
Commission, and an estimated 7,500 
more acting completely on their own 
—a marvelous record. 

This particular commission de- 
cided early to go out of existence at 
the end of six years of work. A new 
organization will follow, to be called 
the National Citizens Council for 
Public Schools, It is a fair hope that 
the new body will take up where the 
old one left off and will carry for- 
ward the same type of helpful and 
valuable work. 
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Trans-Atlantie Erotica 


The Capri Letters. 
By Mario Soldati. 
Knopf. 312 pp. $1.25. 


Mario SOLDATI is a man who can 
turn his hand to almost anything. 
His stock in trade is virtuosity. His 
chief claim to fame rests with his 
films, which are almost as slick and 
as harrowingly suspenseful as Alfred 
Hitchcock’s. He gives fascinating 
talks on art over the Italian radio. 
He writes books. One of his early 
works, America, Amore 
(America, First Love), is almost as 
sardonic an evaluation of the United 
States as was George Duhamel’s un- 
just Scénes de la Vie Future. In 
1954, Soldati turned out an arrest- 
ing collection of short stories, Din- 
ner with the Commendatore, which 
are almost as urbane as Somerset 
Maugham’s. Now he has turned his 
busy and prolific mind to the novel. 


Primo 


And he comes up with a glossy, sexy 
story obviously concocted with an 
eye to the international book market. 
What would make for sure-fire 
success? A nice sexual entanglement 
& quatre would be titillating. Partic- 
ularly if you complicate it with 
a teligious-ethnic-cultural conflict. 
(Look at what that theme did for 
Paul Bowles!) How would it be if a 
nice, respectable, thin, dry-skinned, 
nervous little American woman fell 
for an Apollo-like Italian of dubious 
background? Then, might it not be a 
good idea to give her an outwardly 
correct, arid, intellectual, Nordic 
husband, who would in turn be se- 
cretly obsessed by a coarse, lush 
Italian prostitute? (Remember Mora- 
via’s Woman of Rome? Look at what 
she did for his sales everywhere! ) 
Set these characters down in Italy 
—Rome, Capri, Naples will do very 
nicely, and you might throw in a 
brief jaunt to Hemingway’s Venetia 
for good measure—and then let 
pagan sensuality and puritan morals 
fight it out. It’s as simple as that. 
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Thus, it comes about that high- 
minded Protestant Harry Summers 
marries Jane, the daughter of a 
wealthy Roman Catholic American 
family. Harry proposed not so much 
because he loved her as because “he 
realized that man needs unhappiness 
almost as much as he needs happi- 
ness.” Why did Jane marry him? It 
is hard to tell. Perhaps only because 
Soldati decided that she had to do 
so for the good of the story. 

Jane and Harry were fondest of 
one another when separated. Then 
the intensity of their devotion grew 
with the distance between them. As 
a matter of fact, Harry found Jane 
desirable only when he left the arms 
of the monolithic, sensual Dorotea. 
And he never desired Dorotea quite 
so much as when he was living as 
Jane’s husband. There is no reason, 
to be sure, why this sort of see-saw- 
ing should not have gone on forever. 
What brings the situation to a head 
is the discovery that the seemingly 
chaste Jane has been having a 
shoddy affair with a “pagan and dia- 
bolic” Italian playboy named Aldo. 
At this point, Soldati understand- 
ably grows weary of the whole tire- 
some mess and sends Jane home to 
America on a plane which conven- 
iently crashes in mid-Atlantic. Exit 
Jane. 

Harry, after shuttling back and 
forth across the Atlantic in an effort 
to find himself, leaves his job as art 
historian in a New Jersey university 
and vanishes for a spell into the 
Casbah of Rome’s slums with his 
green-eyed idol. When he hits 
bottom, he comes up with a new 
plan: Why not marry the prostitute 
and take her to the States, where a 
new job awaits him? By giving her 
as a mother to his and Jane’s two 
small children, he would be getting 


his revenge on the dead Jane, and 
introducing Dorotea into the smug, 
conventional society of his university 
colleagues would be endlessly funny. 
So he does. But Dorotea has the last 
word. With security she becomes as 
conventional and acceptable as Jane, 
and Harry is driven to start all over 
again. 

What about the letters that figure 
so prominently in the eye-catching 
title? They come in toward the very 
last. Written by poor, hysterical, un- 
hinged little Jane to the fickle Aldo, 
they had never reached him. Des- 
tined to the waste-basket (where they 
really belong), all six of them come 
into Harry’s possession and reveal to 
him the “other” Jane—the unknown, 
depraved one, who immediately ex- 
cites in him a morbid sexual inter- 
est. In the bargain, his puritan guilt 
complex is relieved by the discovery 
that Jane has matched him in du- 
plicity. 

How could this erotic mishmash 
have won the important Strega Prize 
for 1954? That is one of the mys- 
teries that make you lose any shred 
of faith you might have had in the 
juries that make such awards. 

Of course, the book is skilful. It 
has verve, pacing, suspense. The 
theme is not without serious possi- 
bilities. Unfortunately, the charac- 
ters are not real. They are stereo- 
types of the most elementary sort 
who play the roles assigned them 
with dash but without conviction. 
The letters are preposterous. No con- 
temporary woman—American or 
Italian—could or would ever have 
written them. 

The best thing about the novel is 
its translation. It is not often that 
one can claim that a translator has 
improved upon an original. But this 
is exactly what Archibald Colquhoun 
has done. If Soldati’s book has any 
success in this country, it will be due 
in large part to him. 

The paperbound edition of this 
novel sells for $1.25. At that price, 
it is perhaps worth reading. After 
all, a grade-B movie would cost you 
almost as much. 
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SHIPLEY 


HEN Jean Anouilh’s play The 

Lark was presented in New 
York this season, it was natural to 
wonder why the producer did not use 
the translation by the poet Christo- 
pher Fry, which had been highly 
successful in London. Instead, he 
turned to the caustic Lillian Hellman 
for a new version. Random House 
has just published the Hellman adap- 
tation ($2.95), Oxford the Fry 
translation ($2.75). It may be in- 
teresting to compare them. 

Lillian Hellman begins: “War- 
wick: Everybody here? Good. Let 
the trial begin at once. The quicker 
the judgment and the burning. the 
better for all of us. Cauchon: No, 
sire. The whole story must be played. 
Domrémy, the Voices, Chinon. War- 
wick: ... 1 have a dirty virgin witch 
eirl tucked away on a litter of straw 
in the depths of a prison here in 
Rouen. The girl has been an expen- 
sive nuisance. . . . And here she is. 
The Maid. The famous Joan the 
Maid. Obviously. we paid too much. 
So put her on trial, and burn her. 
and be finished.” 

Christopher Fry offers this: “War- 
wick: Well, now, is everyone here? 
If so, let’s have the trial and be done 
with it. The sooner she is found 
guilty and burned, the better for all 
concerned. Cauchon: But, my lord, 
before we do that we have the whole 
story to play: Domrémy, the Voices. 
Chinon, the Corona- 
Warwick: I've got my 
grubby little witch lying on the straw 
in the dungeon at Rouen, and a fine 
packet of trouble she has been, and a 
pretty sum she has cost us; but the 


Vaucouleurs. 
tion. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Hellman and Fry 
Versions of ‘Lark’ 


money’s been paid, and the next 
thing to do is to put her on trial and 
burn her.” 

It is unnecessary to point out the 
superior quality of Fry’s writing, 
simple and consistent. colorful, con- 
versational; not alternating, like 


Hellman’s, between almost vulgar 
colloquialism and pompous abstrac- 
tion. But note Hellman’s false touch 
in human relationships where the 
Bishop thrusts a blunt “No” at the 
English conqueror, the false logic 
of her “so” in the final sentence, and 
the undramatic looseness of the three 
words at the end. 

Where Fry has Joan’s brother say. 
“Next time, if you give me a ha’pen- 
ny, I won't say a word about where 
I saw you,” Hellman eroticizes St. 
Michael: “If you give me something 
next time, I won’t tell Papa I saw 
you with your lover.” 

The hangman he cannot 
hasten her death in the flames. Fry: 
“Do you hear that, Joan? Joan 
(softly): Yes.” Hellman: “Did you 
hear that? Joan: I’ve remembered a 
dream 


says 


from years ago. I woke 
screaming and ran to my mother. 
(Screams as if in pain) Ah.” 

Fry has Joan pick out the Dau- 
phin hidden in the crowd; Hellman 
has him address her: “What do you 
want? I’m a very busy man. It’s time 
for my milk.” It’s not the Dauphin 
who’s infantile. 

Instead of continuing this demon- 
stration through the play. let us turn 
to the final scene, after Joan has 
been burned at the stake. Fry turns 
us back bluntly: “We haven't done 


what we said we’d do. We haven’t per- 





formed the Coronation. . . . It isn’t 
justice to her. And she has a right to 
see the Coronation performed: It’s a 
part of her story .. . the real end of 
Joan’s story isn’t the painful 
and miserable end of the cornered 
animal caught at Rouen, but the lark 
singing in the open sky . . . Joan of 
Arc: a story which ends happily.” 
Then the dumbshow of the Corona- 
tion, with Joan triumphant behind 
the King, and “the curtain falls 
slowly on this beautiful illustration 
from a school prize.” 

Instead of such irony, Hellman 
has her character protest: “The true 
story of Joan is the story of her hap- 
piest day. Anybody with any sense 
knows that. Go back and act it out.” 
Warwick calls King Charles un- 
worthy; he retorts that he was as 
good as most, and Joan concludes: 
“IT wanted him crowned because | 
wanted my country back. And God 
gave it to us on this Coronation 
Day. Let’s end with it, please. if 
nobody would mind.” 

Somebody minds. For “anybody 
with any sense” knows that a per- 
son’s “true story” is not “the story 
of her happiest day,” but the sum 
total and meaning of all her days. 


> 


Still less logical seems the perversion 
of the author’s intent. Anouilh’s pro- 
gram note to the Paris production 
pointed out that “Joan was officially 
recognized as a saint, and not as a 
martyr. She was canonized for ‘the 
excellence of her theological virtues.’ 

. God did not necessarily take 
sides against Henry VI of Lancaster. 
It’s a pity, but it’s true.” 

It’s a pity that the American ver- 
sion has sentimentalized and vul- 
garized the mood of the story. The 
“lark,” incidentally, is more like a 
loon. Good acting, and a good play 
to start with, give luster to the 
Broadway performance. But Lillian 
Hellman is not an ornithologist. She 
has done little credit to Anouilh and 
less to the Maid of Orleans—who has 
had worthy treatment in the Eng- 
lish drama from Anderson and Shaw. 
Anouilh might well have been left 
to Fry. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


HUTCHINS 


As something of a “cultural vigilante,” a 
supporter of Senator McCarthy and a regular 
reader of the National Review, | naturally 
looked upon THE New LEADER as a magazine 
that was. through either confusion or design, 
pro-Comnrunist — that is, I believed this be- 
fore ever having read a copy of it. 

Then | purchased the March 19 issue of 
Tue New LEapER to see if the liberal mind 
was still in the confused state described by 
William F. Buckley in one of his Facts Forum 
articles. One of the articles I had occasion to 
read was Sidney Hook’s “Six Fallacies of 
Robert Hutchins,” which truly shocked me. 
It resulted in my spending considerable time 





in introspectively reappraising and_ reflecting 
on my views about liberalism. I soon realized 
that Professor Hook’s article on Hutchins’s 
thinking was the most intelligent, logical and 
nonpartisan I had ever had the good fortune 
to read on a subject like this. What caused me 
the greatest consternation was the fact that I 
was reading this in a liberal magazine, one 
which the Right has always intimated was 
considerably to the left. 

Hook’s article, 
logical analysis and genuine honesty, com- 
pelled me to look deeper into the overall sub- 
ject of liberalism. I therefore procured two of 
his books. Heresy, Yes— Conspiracy, No and 
Marx and the Marxists. After reading them, 
[ had to revise completely my thinking on 


Professor because of its 


liberalism. for I found that I never really had 
an intelligent understanding of its meaning. 
Thus, | owe a debt of gratitude to Professor 
Hook and Tue New Leaver; ‘had I not come 
across this excellent article, | might have gone 
on with my narrow, unfounded, biased and 
frankly hostile views about the liberal cause 
and all of those who are associated with it. 

I especially appreciated Professor Hook's 
comments on the Smith Act, for I noted that 
he does not call for its repeal as some do (those 
who secretly hope nothing would be passed to 
take its place), but feels that its deficiencies 
could be corrected by amendments which 
would not expose us to the loss of this valuable 
legislation. I was also in complete agreement 
with his incisive understanding and recognition 
of the utter impossibility of allowing avowed 
Communists to attain positions of trust as 
educators or members of our Government when 
their objective is to betray both. 

I now see that liberals like Professor Hook 
are not the apologists for Communism that the 
right wing often makes them out to be, and 
that in reality their thinking is based on 
reason rather than frenzied prejudice which 
withers and dies when subjected to analysis. 
Brooklyn Ricuarp J. Douerty Jr. 


April 16, 1956 


Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Congratulations on Sidney Hook’s brilliantly 
devastating attack on Robert Hutchins. If 
Hutchins doesn’t profit from this illuminating 
article, he'll remain a serious drag on the 
liberal movement. Professor Hook did a 
splendid job, and I’m deeply grateful. 
Forest Hills, N.Y. ABRAHAM LEFKOWITZ 

Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Empire State Federation of Teachers 


Sidney Hook’s article on Robert Hutchins 
was wonderful, one of the best things he’s 
ever done. In fact, THe New Leaper has been 
getting better and better. Congratulations. 
Minneapolis Ravtpxw G. Ross 

I want to take this opportunity to express 
my profound appreciation to you for the ex- 
cellent work you are doing on behalf of free- 
dom and justice. 

Many thanks go especially to Professor Sid- 
ney Hook for his article, “Six Fallacies of 
Robert Hutchins.” [ heard it quoted the other 
evening at a gathering where the state of our 
civil liberties was discussed. 
Los Angeles 


NATURAL RIGHTS 


John Cogley’s letter in THE New LEApeEr of 
April 2, in emendation of Robert Hutchins’s 
reference to rights that are “perpetually sac- 
rosanct,” is mistaken on its very face. Hutchins 
invokes these rights explicitly to deny the 
innocuous statement that the rights of the in- 
dividual “do not supersede the right of the 
[democratic] state to protect itself against 
subversion, sabotage or treason.” On Cogley’s 
emendation, such a denial could not be made. 
For Cogley rewrites Hutchins to read: “A civil 
right is defined by law. As long as the law 
determines that such a right in fact exists, it 
remains sacrosanct and cannot be subverted.” 
Now this is a horse of an entirely different 
color. Obviously, the law does not recognize 
rights to subversion, sabotage or treason. There- 
fore, Cogley cannot deny the statement which 
Hutchins denies. On the contrary, if he under- 
stands what he has written, it must appear un- 
exceptionable to him. 

Nonetheless, on the basic issues Cogley, I 
am sorry tu say, is even more confused than 
Hutchins. The latter is obviously talking about 
natural rights; otherwise to talk of a right 
being perpetually sacrosanct would be non- 
sense. But Cogley is taiking about a civil right 
which has meaning only in the context of posi- 
tive law. And in his key sentence he combines 
two positions, one of them tautologous and 
the other absurd—no mean feat. For he is say- 
ing that, so long as there is a law which de- 


termines a right, it exists as a law. Then, 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


JosePpH GOLDMAN 
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FRIENDS . . . 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THE New Leaper. We’ve 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself, Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, THe New 
LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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DEAR EDITOR Sim 


without taking a breath, he goes from this 
tautology to an absurdity. He says that, so 
long as the law determines that a right exists, 
it not only exists as law but is sacrosanct. In 
other words, so long as the law permitted the 
right to hold slaves, it was sacrosanct! Taken 
literally, this is sacrilege; taken any other way, 
it is hopelessly muddle-headed. 

The entire problem which concerned me 
escapes Cogley’s ken. It is: What should the 
law be when there is a conflict of claims? Or, 
expressed differently, when there is a conflict 
of natural rights which one should be recog- 
nized or enforced as a civil right? One does 
not have to accept the mythological elements 
in the thought of Locke and Rousseau to 
justify the Bill of Rights or democratic govern- 
ment. And if we remember with Bradley that 
the opposite of an absurdity can be every whit 
as absurd, we will not assume that this com- 
mits us to the position of Thrasymachus or 
Hobbes. In a democracy, the strategic rights 
of the individual have a high intrinsic value, 
but when they conflict the decisions concern- 
ing their validity cannot be made without in- 
telligent assessment of their bearing on the 
whole complex of rights of which they are a 
part—especially those which define the social 
welfare or common good of the community. 
New York City Sipney Hook 


CORRECTION 


In the “Dear Editor” column of April 2, 
John Cogley was incorrectly identified as the 
Editor Actually, he was 
Executive Editor of that magazine until his 
resignation a year ago; Edward S. Skillin has 
been Editor since 1938. In January of this 
year, Mr. Cogley was appointed to the staff 
of the Fund for the Republic. 


of Commonweal. 
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TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 
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Conserving Our Great Outdoors 
BY RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 
(Limited to 3 copies—bulk orders acceptable at $3.50 per 100) 
aa Sa a 


Communism’s Postwar Decade 


BY SIMON WOLIN 
With an introduction by SIDNEY HOOK 
(Limited to 3 copies) 
5 + + 


Is Coexistence Possible ? 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
GERHART NIEMEYER ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. 


HARRY SCHWARTZ BERTRAM D. WOLFE 
(Limited to 3 copies) 





For Free Copies Write to: 


The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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THE NEW LOOK IN RUSSIA 


Some Observations by Leon Crystal, 
Editorial Staff, Jewish Daily Forward 

Mr. Crystal has just returned from a six- 

week tour of Russia in February and March 
April 19th, 8 P.M. Carnegie Endowment International Center 

UN Plaza and 46th Street 
Adm: 50e New York City 
Sponsored by Union for Democratic Socialism 

















PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


4 deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of ‘msurance is required. Deposits ore 
returnable upon withdrewal of membership. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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</ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER SHOW 
MARIO LANZA 


IN 
a6 
SERENADE” 

Co-starring JOAN FONTAINE SARITA MONTIEL VINCENT PRICE 
Color by WarnerColor » A Warner Bros. Picture 
“Glory of Caster” —For-famed Cathedrol spectacle produced 

by Leonidoff .. . and 


“WELCOME SPRINGTIME!”— Gala new revue produced by Russell 


\\ Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
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William Holden e Kim Novak 
“‘nicnic’’ 
Rosalind Russell « CinemaScope 


Technicolor e Stereophonic Sound 
lus ‘Uranium Boom’ e Dennis Morgan 














organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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Millions have benefited financially from the great 
savings idea born 15 years ago! Yes, U. S. Series E 
Savings Bonds helped buy homes, pay for children’s 
educations, build safe retirement incomes. And they 
can do as much for you. Because Savings Bonds 
are a money-building investment—and the easiest 
way to save ever devised! Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan today, or buy U. S. Savings Bonds regularly 
where you bank. 


Local boy 
makes good 

















Warn THE LATE Ebenezer Hubbard, a 
patriotic Concord man, left a bequest for a 
local statue, there luckily happened to be a 
real sculptor close at hand. 

Even more luckily. young Dan French 
had never yet sculped a whole statue —had, 
in fact, recently started by whittling on tur- 
nips. So he’d take the job for expenses, and 
glad to get it. 

Two years later, Daniel Chester French’s 
first statue went up. And Mr. Emerson, a 
neighbor, gladly obliged with a little verse 
to go under it, ending — 

“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

Now, during his great lifetime, Daniel 
French was to make many more statues, but 
his fame needs only two to rest secure. One 
is the massive, brooding figure in the Lin- 
coln Memorial. The other is his first: the 
big. bold, living bronze of the Minuteman 
of Concord. 

When, in 1941, a symbol of American 
strength was sought, the President picked 
the Minuteman. Ever since, the Minuteman 
has been the emblem of the great savings 
program that helped—and still helps—keep 
America and her people safe and secure. 
This year, the 15th anniversary of U.S. 
Series E Savings Bonds, finds 40 million 
Americans owning 40 billions of Bonds. 
Are you among them? For your own secu- 
rity —and the nation’s—invest in Savings 
Bonds regularly. And hold on to them! 


Safe as America—US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp 
Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Counctl and the Magazine Publishers of America 








